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SCRIPTOMATIC ADDRESSING SYSTEM: 


each customer’s profile . . . 


an address card master... 


Scriptomatic Model 10 extends the economies 
of card masters, (punched or plain) to nearly 
all list users. Conveyor-stacker available. 
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Any punched or plain card 
becomes a Scriptomatic Master 
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A Scriptomatic Addressing Machine “reads” any punch 
card . . . selectively addresses and/or skips, sorts and 
counts as programmed—and without disturbing card file 
sequence! Masters are made in seconds on an electric 
typewriter . . . print directly to almost any size and type of 
mailing piece. Address masters remain the integral part of 
your card filing system. Dollar savings are as substantial 
as the cost of paper versus metal plates—with bonus sav- 
ings in lower labor costs and up to 75% less filing space. 


Scriptomatic represents the “perfect marriage of punch 
card records and addressing equipment”. No other address- 
ing and data writing system permits such versatility and 
economy for production operations—and there’s a Scripto- 
matic model designed for your specific needs. Write 
today for detailed data, and case histories in your field. 


SCRIPTOMATIC, INC. 


Modern Addressing—Data Writing Machines and Methods 


1109 Vine Street * Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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OBSERVATIONS ... 


from the publisher... 


“LAY OFF the glamour-stuff and give us more ‘basic punched 
card’ information” is a note frequently sounded in our mail. 

Mainly, this type of comment comes from data processing 
equipment users with the smaller punched card installations. 
Since this group represents a very large portion of the total 
number of data processing equipment users, we are most 
anxious to serve them as well as the larger users. 

Many of these relatively small users have acquired their 
punched card equipment in just the past three or four years 
and therefore seek help in improving their basic systems. 
They do not see a computer or other electronic devices as 
playing a part in their operations in the near future. 

Every issue of this magazine that has been published to 
date has contained some material that should be of interest 
to even the most “basic” user of punched card equipment. 

However, it is the natural function of a magazine to high- 
light the newest developments in a field, and the fact is 
that most of these developments have been centered on the 
electronic devices. And most of these devices have had their 
primary appeal to the larger processors of accounting or 
statistical data. 

3ut this trend is changing rapidly. Each month we report 
new announcements of equipment that appeals to the 
smaller users. There is no doubt that the trend will continue 
and that small users who have kept abreast of these develop- 
ments will be the first to enjoy the benefits. Many new users 
of punched card systems considered punched cards “too 
sophisticated” a few years ago. 

Basic punched card applications have not greatly changed 
during the past decade, because the equipment itself has 
changed very little. 

Punched card users will find a great depth of information 
available in the Applications Handbooks, which we have 
recently published. A separate Handbook is available for 
each of eight principal data processing functions or all eight 
may be obtained in one large binder called the Combined 
Applications Handbook. Separate Handbooks are also 
available for eight different industries, plus a Handbook of 
Wiring Tips. 

The new users of punched card equipment have access 
to a wealth of ideas and information today that was not 
available to the earlier users. 
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& ORGANIZATION AND PEOPLE by John Caruso 


Selection of leaders and their training in electronic data 
processing are discussed by computer manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative. 


Features 


» COMPUTER TAPES AND THEIR CARE by George Cole 
The disastrous Pentagon fire pinpointed data storage dangers. 
The author here explores the hazards to magnetic tapes and 
the possibilities for safest storage. 

e ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING — Translated by Douglas 


D. Hubbard 


An explanation of some of the confusing computer termi- 
nology and a review of basic computer operations. 
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Withdrawals are posted daily by automatic means. 
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SEEN IN PRINT 


AUTHORS 


JOHN CARUSO (“Organization and 
People”) graduated from New York 
University with a B.S. in Marketing- 
Management. He started Brooklyn 
Law School but discontinued to join 
Remington Rand Univac. Experienced 
as programmer, training and systems 
analyst, and salesman, his work has 
varied from government accounts with 
Navy, Army and Air Force to ad- 
vertising, merchandising, manufactur- 
ing, and banking accounts in relation 
to their respective computer areas. He 
is now Home Office Representative 
specializing in real time computer sys- 
tems (airlines reservations systems). 
Mr. Caruso’s background also includes 
military electronic courses at the 
European Command Signal School, 
Karlsruhe Electronics School, and the 
Guided Missiles Center. 


GEORGE COLE (“Computer Tapes 
and Their Care”) started out to be 
an electrical engineer, switched to law 
and received his LLB from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The de- 
pression changed his plans from open- 
ing a law office to beginning an office 
equipment business. In 1945 he formed 
the Ramsey Company, of Philadelphia, 
which specializes in the sale of shelf 
type files and auxiliary equipment for 
the data processing department. 


FRANK J. EMBS (“Modern Con- 
trols”) is president and general man- 
ager of the Champion Pneumatic Ma- 
chinery Company of Princeton, IIli- 
nois. He has been with the company 
since 1923 when he began as account- 
ant and worked up through the posi- 
tions of comptroller, office manager, 
secretary-treasurer and director, vice 
president and now president. He is 
former director of the Princeton 
Chamber of Commerce, and is finance 
chairman of the Boy Scouts. 


DOUGLAS D. HUBBARD (“Elec- 
tronic Data Processing-Translated”’ ) 
is an Administrative Staff member 
and Data Processing Supervisor for 
The Cowlitz County Public Utility 
District No. 1 of Longview, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Hubbard was associated with 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company in 
Longview, Washington from 1947 to 
1951 in research and machine account- 
ing. In 1951 he directed the conversion 
from manual methods to punched card 
procedures at The Cowlitz County 
Public Utility and has been with the 
District since, except for a period in 
1956 when on leave of absence, he 
supervised the conversion to punched 
eard accounting for The Oregon Mu- 
tual Savings Bank in Portland, Ore- 
gon. 
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THE 
CARD 
WITH 
SPECIAL 
BACKING 


..l quality 


For smooth-flowing, economical data 
processing, your punched cards must 
consistently meet the requirements 
imposed by your data processing ma- 
chines. Any sacrifice in their quality 
can cause mistakes, lost time and 
higher costs—all of which destroy the 
efficiency of your data processing. 


The IBM card is made to precise 
specifications based on over 40 years 
of research, testing and analysis of 
card performance and customer 
installations. Every step in its manu- 
facture is performed by skilled per- 
sonnel working with the proper tools. 
It must pass every known quality 
control test that has practical appli- 
cation in card production. The card 
stiffness test (illustrated at the left) 
is but one of a score of such tests 
performed daily in IBM Laboratories 
and on card production lines. This 
quality control program—without 
parallel in the industry —offers posi- 
tive assurance that the IBM card has 
the uniformity, durability and relia- 
bility you need. 


The IBM card is backed by un- 
matched DESIGN and SERVICE, 
too. Through IBM’s many Card 
Design Centers...its Sample Card 
Center ...its nationwide network of 
Card Plants and Warehouses... and 
through its Supplies Specialists and 
its Sales Representatives, who know 
both card and machine requirements 
...the purchaser of IBM cards en- 
joys prompt, expert and complete 
assistance with any of his card needs. 


This special backing makes the IBM 
card a value unsurpassed in the 
industry ... and represents one more 
example of the way IBM helps you to 
enjoy Balanced Data Processing. 


SUPPLIES 
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GC PRECISION PUNCHING CAN 


HELP YOU DO A BETTER JOB 


IN THE TAB ROOM 





HERE'S HOW... 


Your tab room will run more smoothly because of what 
we carefully take out of GC Data Processing Forms — 
the marginal punches. 

GC punches are accurately spaced and aligned. No 
off-register punches to make a form jam or jump the 
track when a printer is going full tilt. With GC there 
can be no cumulative error or creep as succeeding sets 
of forms run through your machine. 

GC punches are clean and leave no “confetti” behind. 
Confetti (the paper discs that are punched out) can 
block the transfer of data by getting between the carbon 
and the form. GC removes the discs as soon as they’re 
punched to eliminate this problem. 

We inspect our forms — and inspect them carefully 
— to make sure that the holes are accurately spaced and 
in perfect alignment. We take similar care with any file 
hole punching you may require. 

We win friends with our wide selection of paper, 
too, and with our carbons, inks and construction tech- 
niques. Write us today for the name of the GC Forms 
representative nearest you. 
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Comments 


Ado about Indexes 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Sirs: 

I am continually impressed by at 
least three things about your pub- 
lications. First, of course, is the idea 
content. Certainly no other periodi- 
cal in the field is so consistently 
packed with really stimulating ma- 
terial. A second factor which im- 
presses me is the art work and gen- 
eral appearance of your magazine: 
straightforward but highly profes- 
sional. Finally, grammatical and 
typographical errors always seem to 
stop me in my tracks while reading. 

... The high 
quality of the editing you people do 
is commendable. 

May I make a suggestion? I, for 
one, never discard your magazine, 
but file it with other back issues for 
future reference. Somehow, I’ve al- 
ways been too busy with other 
things to compile an index of the 
material in these issues. Would it be 
feasible for you to prepare an in- 
dex, by subject, for your subscribers 
covering your first two years of pub- 
lication; and then maintain it an- 


+? 
nually? Van B. Thompson 


Ed. The December issue will here- 
after carry the annual index. De- 
cember 1960 will contain the two 
years to date index. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: 


Being a subscriber to several 
monthly business magazines, of 
which one is yours, who edit periodi- 
cals for people associated or directly 
responsible for machine accounting 
and data processing, I am writing 
to inform you of a simple idea in 
which to keep a reference list of all 
topics from past publications. 

. . . I think it would be a good 
idea if you would print the name of 
the magazine and date on top of the 
content page. . . . The content page 
references will show in a few min- 
utes if the desired topics are in- 
cluded in past issues, and if they are, 
what magazines and dates of issue. 

M. Kalish 
Manager, Tabulating Division 
White-Rodgers Company 

Ed. Suggestion adopted with this 

issue. 
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(Advertisement) 


We Cerebrated and Decided to Tell 
You Our Card File Story... 


INSIDE OUT! 


Almost everyone knows our card files 
are as beautiful as Miss America, 
rugged as the Rock of Gibraltar, and 
built like a fine watch. 


However, we have noticed some people 
have wondered why this is true. 


So, we decided to tell you the “inside 
out” story of this remarkable file, which 
in a short time has attained a top posi- 
tion in a most competitive field. 





So, let us start with the inside of a Tab 
full suspension file, and work our way 
out, checking over advantage by unpar- 
alleled advantage. 


SUSPENSION 





Take a look at the suspension pictured 
above. There is more here than meets 
the eye. First of all, there is the sus- 
pension arm. How many bearings can 
you count? This arm is a key to the 
jewel-like precision action of the file! 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 





But it is not the only key! Take a look 
now at the track. This track is the key 
to the almost unbelievably efficient 
interchangeability of Tab Card File 
system. You can interchange tracks in 
a couple of minutes with only the help 
of a screwdriver; thereby converting a 
% suspension file drawer assembly to 
a full suspension or vice versa. 
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Here is just one hypothetical example of 
what this could mean to you: To get 
optimum efficiency at minimum cost, 
you can buy nine %4 suspension files 
and one full suspension file. With a few 
minutes work transferring full suspen- 
sion carriers to the top level in each file, 
you can have a battery of files like that 





















































pictured in the illustration where the 
active cards are on the top level of your 
ten files at the most convenient height — 
and have full suspension. 


Look at the drawing, where top drawers, 
with active cards, have been indicated in 
gray. You see at a glance how Tab 
Products suspension and drawer inter- 
changeability allows you to develop 
greatest efficiency at lowest cost. 


TRUE 6-POST CONSTRUCTION 


The reason for this, and its value to 
you, is that it assures case rigidity. In 
turn, this rigidity means that your Tab 
Products File will continue year after 
year to provide perfect service with 
smooth precision drawer movement. 


THEY ALWAYS LOOK NEW! 





Now, let’s take a look at the drawer. 
Note that there is a real handle in front 
and a real handle in back. The beau- 
tiful drawer front is virtually indestruct- 
ible! It is not only beautiful, practical, 
and durable—but easily replaced at neg- 
ligible cost. Think about this! 


This means that your installation of 
Tab Card Files can always look brand 
new. Forever new! Who else can give 
you this remarkable guarantee? 


CAST ALUMINUM 
DRAWER HANDLE 


A triumph of sophisticated modern 
design! To see them in batteries (full 
suspension indistinguishable from % 
suspension ) is to grasp the visual appeal 
of modern business at its best! 





FULL WIDTH INDEX HOLDER 


This accepts a complete tab card on 
which you can write the index so large 
you can read it clear across the room. 
Even more important, when you are 
close to the file, you can look down at 
the index on the bottom drawer and 
read it. If any one else provides this fea- 
ture, we would like to hear from them. 


While we are talking about the drawer, 
notice the smooth sides: This means 
you can put the cards in and take them 
out with rapidity and ease. The channel 
structure of the bottom is equally im- 
portant, giving the tray rigidity. The tray 
is so cleverly designed that with all these 
advantages, it is still among the lightest 
available. 


FOLLOW-BLOCK 





See the full width hand grip! Note the 
gnurled wheels. This follow-block stops 
anywhere —completely freed from the 
awkward intervals of ratchet tracks. 


DRAWERS STACK 


These trays really stack. They stay on 
trucks going around corners. 


CONCLUSION 


Tab Products Card Files, 
with completely inter- 
changeable drawers, are 
available in 24 models. 
These provide an inte- 
grated card filing system 
at a reasonable price with 
20 drawer, 14 drawer, 
and 10 drawer units, all 
optional with either full 
or % suspension, cast aluminum 
(shown in this advertisement) or stand- 
ard drawer fronts. 


This remarkable file, like a certain 
motor car manufactured in England, 
has, as you can now see, a long list of 
exclusive features. But, like the car, the 
most valid impact it makes is its spar- 
kling impression of general excellence. 


Your local Tab representative will 
enthusiastically give you full informa- 
tion; or write to Tab Products Co., 995 
Market Street, San Francisco 3, Cali- 
fornia, for File Brochure, Catalog 10, 
or Data Processing Department 


Planning Kit. 
TrAE 


rmopnpwerts co. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
INFORMATION 


PROCESSING SYSTEM... 
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DATA MATING PERMITS WIDE USE OF ANY OR ALL MAJOR 
INPUT-OUTPUTS...A MULTITUDE OF JOBS AT LOWER COST 


¢ New GE Data Mating permits simultaneous 
operation of every major peripheral device while 
computing. Result—the new GE 225: 
performs a multitude of jobs at much lower cost. 
provides greatest efficiency—maximum utiliza- 
tion of machine time. 


mum cost conversion. 


¢ Data Mating enables GE 225 to be teamed with 
new MICR documents, punched cards, punched 
paper tape, magnetic tape, mass random access 
memory, drum memories, high speed printer, type- 
writer, high speed transmission lines. 


e High speed operation—25,000 five-digit addi- 
tions per second. 


e Compactness and low power requirements reduce 
cost of installation, site, air-conditioning, opera- 
tion and maintenance. 


e Practical for use in smaller firms where computer 
operation has heretofore been unfeasible. 


7 allows low cost input-output additions and sub- ° Full range of services available — programming 
ty stitutions aids package, training and consultation, back-up 
% : * ; ; ; computer centers, and maintenance program. 

be permits many varying and money-saving appli- 

i cations within one organization—including mini- For move detailed information, write 


today for brochure CPB-101 on the 
new GE 225 Information Processing 
System. Also available: brochure 
CPB-81 on the GE 210 Data Proc- 
essing System. 


Write to: General Electric Company 
¢ Computer Department «13434 No. 
Black Canyon Highway « Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric—A pioneer in computer systems for all phases of business, industrial, scientific, engineering, and financial endeavor. 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT 





James D. Short, Supervisor of Tabulating, American President Lines 


“We did away with 300,000 


THE SETTING: American President Lines oper- 
ates 30 cargoliners and 5 passenger liners. To 
make up voyage revenue and budget reports, the 
company collects and sifts mountains of data 
from scattered ports all over the world. 


Reservations from 18 offices, 30 principal 
agents and thousands of travel agencies funnel 
into San Francisco headquarters every 24 hours. 
Facts in foreign weights, measures and cur- 
rencies are converted to U. S. equivalents, sum- 
marized, and printed. The system also produces 
many other important reports. 


THE SYSTEM: Data received is put on punched 
cards. An electronic accounting machine proc- 
esses the cards, converting to U. S. standards, 
and prints the information on a daily summary 
sheet, an interim revenue report. This is revised 
daily as new figures come in and, in its final 
stage, is the final accounting. 





postings!” 


After a ship has sailed, more incoming data is 
carded and radioed to sea. After a 120-day 
cruise, a budget report is run off, summarizing 
the vessel’s performance—estimated vs. actual. 
A final budget report compiled in 10 days, as 
against 8 man-months, is the basis of manage- 
ment decisions on cargo matters, revenue vol- 
ume, receipts and expenses, equipment needs, etc. 
The system speed-up resulted largely from elimi- 
nating 300,000 tedious manual postings a year— 
a crucial operating gain. The Moore forms in 
the system are the Line’s control in print. 


THE COUNSELORS: “We appreciate the system 
control and the help in forms design which the 
Moore man gave us,” says James D. Short, Super- 
visor of Tabulating. For more details on how 
Moore may be able to help with your problems— 
no matter what kind or size of business — write the 
nearest Moore office. No obligation, of course. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. - Denton, Texas 
Emeryville, Calif. « Over 300 offices 
and factories throughout the U. S., 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 
and Central America. 
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seteda three sub- 
stances, namely, steel, acetate or Mylak\ Mylar is 
the most frequently used. The informationor data, 
is put on the\tape by means of a magnetic 1 
that re-alignd the surface molecules creating, 
effect, coded l&tters and numbers. It is simply a 
magnetic state aad does not change the tape surface 
physically. The ixformation may be erased or ren- 
dered useless in ofe of five manners: 


1. Extremes of he&X or cold 


2. Excessive relativ@\humidity 

3. De-magnetization 

4. Dust 

5. Shock—with reservations 

In view of the Pentagon fire the grettest_fear 


of loss is the likelihood of excessive heat. 

Just how much heat will tape stand? 

According to our most reliable source of infor- 
mation, to assure correct operation of acetate tape 
the temperature should be between 65 and 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The allowable range for Mylar 
is somewhat greater, being between 50 and 90 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The range for steel tape is about 
the same. 

Mylar tapes used infrequently may be stored for 
long periods of time at temperatures of 40 to 120 
degrees Fahrenheit. Before processing, however, 
they should be conditioned for at least 24 hours 
within the 50 to 90 degree range. 

It has been said authoritatively that Mylar tape 
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and 


By George Cole 


Computer Tapes 


x1eir Care 


stand temperatures\up to 350 de- 
bit—that after condiioning it is 










ape can be temporarily st@ered up to 
tside the range of recommended con- 


bove 120 degrees will cause fape to curl, 
shrink and, as a result, permgnently dam- 
pé tapgiand make the records pfactically un- 

Rape records will be gompletely de- 
‘ Lat Nieratare of 250 degrees. The tape 
st SSG to melt at temperagfures above 250, 
cratic ot _ and suppgft combustion at 

Ista 

















ptastic calle# Polystyrene—although 
ewtfade of steelAAlmost without exception, 
the round plastic cprftainers for housing reels of 
tape are made gfPolystyrene. Toxic fumes emanate 
from byseffig tapes and Polystyrene cases. With- 
Sut adequate masks it is virtually impossible to get 
close enough to a fire to fight it. The melting point 
of Polystyrene is considerably below 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit so that there is a very strong likelihood 
that when this temperature is reached the con- 
tainer and reel will fuse so that it woulc be almost 
impossible to recover the tape for processing. 


Steel not heatproof 


The question is often raised as to whether the 
steel cabinets in popular usage today provide pro- 
tection for reels, tapes and their containers. This 
writer’s answer is—NO. 

Confusion seems to exist when it comes to the 
definition of fire resistive equipment. The mere 
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fact that a cabinet for housing reels of tape’is made 
of steel and has an enclosed front—be it a door or 
drawer front—is no assurance of its protecting 
against loss by fire, except possibly small fires in 
a waste paper basket. 

For all practical purposes—up to a certain point 
—a cabinet made of wood offers greater protection 
than one constructed entirely of sheet steel. 


Although wood burns at a temperature far below 
the melting point of steel, it is nevertheless a non- 
conductor of heat, whereas steel is a very good 
conductor. You may test this by putting a 14” or 
34.” slab of wood over one burner of your kitchen 
stove and an iron or steel skillet over another. Turn 
the flame to about the same height and break an 
egg in the skillet-—also break one on the slab of 
wood. By the time the flame has gnawed through 
the wood to the point of cooking the egg the one 
in the skillet shall have been burned to a crisp. 

The reason is that a certain amount of moisture 
is held in suspension in the wood. When heated, 
the moisture turns to steam, which acts as a buffer 
against penetration of heat until the wood is ac- 
tually consumed. 

The greatest objection to wood cabinets versus 
steel is the cost of manufacture. Sheering steel, 
forming it on modern presses, welding, applying 
the finish and baking the enamel in an automatic 
oven is far less expensive than the careful selection 
of wood, aging it over a period of time in the kilns 
at correct ranges of temperature and relative hu- 
midity, cutting, assembling and finishing with at 
least two or three coats and possibly rubbing to a 
high finish. 

To be sure—wood provides no protection for a 
prolonged period of time. 

The only office equipment available today that 
offers any semblance of protection to tape is in 
the form of insulated vault doors or safes tested 
by the Underwriters Laboratories or the Safe 
Manufacturers National Association. 


Testing fire safe equipment 


You will undoubtedly be interested in knowing 
of the tests to which safes are subjected by the 
Underwriters Laboratories to qualify for the “A” 
label. 

A specimen safe containing papers, records, etc., 
placed in a specially constructed testing furnace, 
must withstand four-hour exposure to heat reach- 
ing 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. To give you an idea 
of what 2,000 degrees means, various metals melt 
at temperatures as follows: 


Aluminum 1,220° F. 
Phosphor bronze 2,102° F. 
Coinage gold 1,724 F. 
Stainless steel 2,642 F. 


During this four-hour test the temperature within 
the safe cannot exceed 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Another test takes place at the conclusion of the 
four-hour period. The fire is extinguished, and with 
the furnace still closed, the safe is allowed to ab- 
sorb the intense heat of the refractory lining of the 
furnace until the entire mass eventually cools. The 
inside temperature of the safe is observed and 
recorded throughout the test by use of temperature- 
measuring devices. During this period the tempera- 
ture inside the safe cannot exceed 350 degrees. 
When the safe is opened, after cooling to normal 
temperature, the contents must not be charred, 
and must be entirely legible. This additional test— 
in which a safe may fail, due to improper quality 
or quantity of insulation, or to structural weakness 
—simulates a safe lying in the intense heat of the 
debris of a fire. 

Another safe is subjected to sudden and intense 
heat for 30 minutes in a furnace preheated to 2,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. If dangerous gases accumulate 
from the insulation during this period, they will 
explode, destroying the safe and its contents. If 
no explosion occurs, the furnace temperature is re- 
duced to 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit. The safe re- 
mains in the furnace for an additional 30 minutes, 
during which time the furnace temperature is 
gradually increased to 1,700 degrees Fahrenheit. 
At the end of this one hour period, the safe is re- 
moved, and while red hot, is dropped 30 feet on a 
bed of broken rock, etc. Two minutes elapse be- 
tween the time the fire is extinguished and the safe 
is dropped. The safe is placed back in the furnace, 
regardless of its condition, bottom side up, and re- 
heated for one hour at temperature reaching 1,700 
degrees Fahrenheit. The fire is then cut off, and 
the safe allowed to cool to normal temperature in 
the closed furnace, after which it is removed, 
opened and inspected. To pass the test, all papers 
inside the safe must not be charred and must be 
entirely legible. 


Storage in safe 


One manufacturer claims that the interior of its 
“A” label safe, when subjected to Underwriters 
Laboratories test, has never risen higher than 212 
degrees Fahrenheit. This is said to be because of a 
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thermostatically controlled, insulated valve door 
that automatically seals the interior against exces- 
sive heat penetration during the fire exposure. 


It is most important that, in the event of a fire 
the safe be allowed to cool to room, or atmospheric, 
temperature before opening it. When opened be- 
fore being completely cooled an explosion may re- 
sult, destroying the records or reels of tape that 
have actually survived the ordeal by fire. 

One of the best safes available today measures 
6014.” high x 4014” wide x 27” deep inside. This safe 
will house approximately 180 reels of tape. This 
pre-supposes their being stored in racks for con- 
venient access. When loaded you have a weight of 
about 4000 pounds in an area approximately 43” 
wide x 32” deep. 

This results in the need of another word of cau- 
tion regarding the load carrying capacity of your 
elevated floor. One manufacturer advertises his 
flooring to be capable of carrying a 1000 pound 
caster load at any point with a deflection of not 
more than 1/300 of the span at that point. Be sure 
your floor is sturdy enough to carry such a load if 
you contemplate the use of a safe like the one de- 
scribed above. 

This same safe including reel racks and delivery 
sells for approximately $2,000.00. Based upon 180 
reels, the cost per reel housed is about $11.00. 

Four classes of safes, or fire resistive cabinets, 
are available for the protection of records or docu- 
ments. They are rated by the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association and the Underwriters Labo- 
ratories as capable of withstanding certain tem- 
peratures for 15 hour, 1, 2 and 4 hours. 


According to data compiled by the National Fire 
Protection Association for the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association, 94.6% of vital paper records 
housed in four-hour Class-A safes came through 
undamaged, whereas only 34.7% survived when 
housed in insulated cabinets bearing the 14 hour 
label. 

It has been specifically pointed out, however, that 
equipment failure must be expected if equipment 
which is insufficient for existing conditions is 
used, or when equipment suitable for a given loca- 
tion is moved to another location having a higher 
maximum fire protection requirement. 

This is simply intended as a word of caution. 
Unless you are certain of your fire hazard, do not 
content yourself with entrusting your records to 
an insulated container unless you acquire the best 
or unless you have an analysis made to determine 
the intensity of the heat that might develop. 


Vault storage 


Should you contemplate storing your tape in a 
vault — now in existence or to be constructed — 
remember the construction requirements vary with 
the construction of the building itself. This de- 
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pends upon whether the building is classified as 
fire-resistive or non-fire-resistive. 

A ground supported vault is required to assure 
safety in the event of a non-fire-resistive building. 
As the name implies, it is structurally independent 
of the building in which it is located. 

A structure-supported vault is one which is 
supported by the frame work of a fire-resistive 
building, and may be supported individually on any 
floor of such building. 

To all intents and purposes, a vault door is con- 
structed the same as a safe door. 

Although you may be using the best safe or the 
best possible vault for the protection of your tape 
you cannot be certain that you are immunized 
against loss by fire. Statistics show that the pre- 
dominance of business fires occur during business 
hours. This is the time your tapes are on the com- 
puter or lying around the room ready for process- 
ing or other handling. Can you be sure that your 
employees will see to it that they are tucked away 
in safe-keeping before running to save their own 
lives? 

Before fire can occur there must be heat, fuel 
and oxygen. 

In the case of the Pentagon fire — there was a 
temporary light bulb against an acoustic ceiling 
tile over the tape library creating enough heat to 
ignite the tile and the wood over the ceiling. Oxy- 
gen was present in the room and additional oxygen 
was supplied through the air conditioning ducts. 
It was estimated that temperatures in portions of 
the machine room ran as high as 2500 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 


Precautionary measures 


This points up several areas where precaution- 
ary measures should be taken: 
1. Be sure the ceiling—and structural members 


(continued on next page) 
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if possible — are of non-flammable or non- 
combustible material. 


2. Be sure electrical wires are sufficiently heavy 
to carry the load and that the insulation has 
not deteriorated with age or dried out from 
heat. 


3. Be sure that fuses or circuit breakers are of 
low enough amperage to break the circuit in 
the event of a fault (short circuit) or over- 
load. 


4. Be sure the air conditioning system is 
equipped with fire dampers. This is accomp- 
lished by attaching a fuseable thermal link 
to the damper. When the temperature reaches 
a pre-determined temperature the link melts 
and closes the damper. 


5. Good housekeeping may play an important 
part, too, in depriving a fire of a place to 
start because of no fuel. 


Fire hazards 


A fire may break out unexpectedly and through 
no fault of yours. For example, during World War 
II many fires on board ship spread from one com- 
partment to another when no passageway was open. 
A fire in one compartment was oftentimes hot 
enough to ignite the several layers of paint on the 
opposite side of the bulkhead. 

At least one large company with an ex-Navy man 
as an engineer in its computer section is contem- 
plating the installation of a waterfall sprinkler 
system so that in the event of fire in an adjoining 
room, cooling water will flow down the fire wall 
inside the computer room. Plans also call for a 
trough between the main floor and the elevated 
floor for removal of water after it has performed 
its cooling operation. 

Given the unfortunate experience of a fire in 
your computer area, how may it best be extin- 
guished? 

The widespread use of a conventional sprinkler 
system seems to be frowned upon by many com- 
panies because a fire of absolutely no consequence 
can and oftentimes does set the sprinkler system 
into operation causing not only a messy situation 
but great damage to the entire computer system— 
particularly the electrical portion. 

One company, however, favors the use of a 
sprinkler system controlled by a valve outside the 
machine room rather than run the risk of its being 
set off accidentally by a slight excess of heat when 
actually there is no fire. 

In actual tests, carbon dioxide (Co2) applied to 
burning Polystyrene reel cases has smothered the 
flame. However, as soon as the Co2 cloud was 
turned off and oxygen could get to the cases, they 
re-ignited. 

Dry powder such as baking soda seems to be 
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effective, although difficult to apply to all areas 
affected. 

So-called wet water is a liquid formed when a 
special chemical substance is added to regular 
water and breaks down its consistency and gives 
it a penetrating power of 10 to 1 compared to 
regular water. This is fine for use when it comes to 
extinguishing a fire in high density material such 
as bales of cotton, lumber and waste paper, but it 
will not penetrate a plastic case. So ordinary water 
should do an equally effective job. 

The most effective means, therefore, seems to be 
the use of a fine spray of regular water under 
high pressure applied directly to the areas in 
question. 


There are available from one source plastic cases 
made of material that is self extinguishing. There 
is an objection to these, however, due to the fact 
that the plastic is cloudy and it is impossible to 
read or identify information on the side of reels 
housed therein. The same situation prevails when 
reel cases are made of aluminum. 


Humidity dangers 


Humidity is perhaps the second greatest cause 
for concern in computer operation. 

It appears that acetate tape performs quite satis- 
factorily where the range of relative humidity is 
between 40 and 60%. Mylar—as in the case of 
temperature—has a greater allowable range of 20 
to 80% relative humidity. Steel is said to be in 
about the same range as acetate. 

When processed infrequentiy, the relative hu- 
midity may be allowed a range of 0% to 80%— 
with a 24 hour conditioning to bring the tape with- 
in the aforementioned limitations. 

Fungus growth tends to appear on acetate or 
Mylar tape when exposed to greater than 80% 
relative humidity for more than four hours. Al- 
though the tapes may generally be cleaned, it is 
a rather slow and bothersome process. 

To the best of our knowledge and belief, no tape 
—encased in plastic containers—has been enclosed 
in and subjected to the rigors of testing safes in 
accordance with the specifications of the Under- 
writers Laboratories or the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association. One of the secrets in keep- 
ing papers from charring and the interior tem- 
peratures from exceeding 350 degrees Fahrenheit 
is that the insulation has the ability to hold mois- 
ture in suspension. When heat is applied, the con- 
tents are immersed in a bath of steam. It will be 
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interesting to know what actually happens to the 
plastic containers, and, in turn, the tapes and the 
data stored thereon. 


De-magnetization and dust 


De-magnetization happens very infrequently 
within the computer area itself. Where the modus 
operandi requires that tapes containing data must 
be shipped via common carrier, it can happen. If 
you have the problem of shipping via plane, train 
or truck, you have no assurance your tapes will 
not be adjacent to machines or instruments con- 
taining magnets. Lined shipping cases are avail- 
able to protect you from loss in this manner. 

Dust is the fourth most prevalent cause of re- 
moving material housed on tape. At least two manu- 
facturers of round cases apply rubber gaskets to 
that area where the two portions of the case came 
together. This tends to prevent penetration of dust 
and at the same time is presumed to offer some 
protection against excessive relative humidity. 

In the early stages of computer development it 
was presumed that excessive shock would remove 
the magnetic state. Shock is now believed to have 
little bearing. However, the Polystyrene reels and 
cases are rather fragile, hence shock should be 
avoided or at least reduced to a minimum. 

Assuming the foregoing to be true, it is evident 
that the preservation and storage of data on mag- 
netic tape presents a somewhat different problem 
from the storage of the source documents or bus- 
iness papers. 

Here are some of the reasons: 

1. Fire resistive safes and vaults were designed 
primarily for the protection of business papers. 
The protection provided for magnetic tape is still 
an unknown quantity. 

2. When vital information was kept solely on 
paper, an extra copy or two could be made and 
removed to a remote area—in some cases to under- 
ground vaults. As more records were created they, 
too, could be sent to the remote area. These rec- 
ords traveled in one direction only. Computer tapes 
must be provided with computer tickets because 
they must be constantly and continually brought 
back to the computer center for correction and up- 
dating. 

3. If the paper documents contain all of the 
information necessary to the continued satisfac- 
tory operation of an organization, there would 
seem to be little need for a computer. 

4. If the paper documents do not contain in- 
formation that is valuable only after re-processing 
them—why keep them at all? They occupy far 
greater space. 


What can be done? 


How then can you be sure? 
An engineer from one large company feels it 
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essential to have five sets of master file reels of 
tape for each job. He likens it to a family con- 
sisting of son, father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father, plus one more set for far remote, off- 
premise, storage. The son represents today’s 
(Thursday’s) activity and is the current output 
file on the machine at the moment. The father rep- 
resents the previous day (Wednesday) and along 
with today’s change file is used to make the son 
today. The son is then stored in the library—pref- 
erably isolated from the main computer room by 
a fire wall—and the father’ plus today’s change 
tapes are taken to the remote, on-premise, vault, 
Grandfather represents the second previous day 
(Tuesday) and is in this remote, on-premises, vault 
with great-grandfather (Monday). The great- 
grandfather is then brought back to the library to 
become activated for the next day’s run. The fifth 
set of reels with changes is to be brought back 
periodically from the remote storage area for up- 
dating. 

Air conditioning, humidity control and air clean- 
ing equipment, elevated floor, non-combustible 
acoustical ceilings and No Smoking signs make the 
computer room the most expensive office work shop 
area it is necessary to create in today’s business 
world. 


(continued on next page) 








TAB CARD 
HOLDERS 


BP-100 CARD HOLDER 


Can be attached to products, con- 
veyor belts, bins, boxes, shelving, to 
implement production control, inven- 
tory control, invoicing and other 
punched card systems. Beemak Hold- 
ers have withstood hard usage for 
eight years and are made in ivory, 
red, green, blue, yellow and black 
for color coding if desirable. Keep- 
ing correct tab cards at the source 
of record data provides better con- 
trols and faster handling of all types 
of merchandise. 


BEEMAK 





BP-130 
MAGNET 
HOLDER 


Card holder with 
four heavy perma- 
nent magnets can 
be attached or hung 
on any metal sur- 
face such as tab 
machine, filing cabinet or metal 
desks. Provides finger-tip accessibility 
to operators, reduces wasted time 
and chances of error. 

1 to 24 $1.50 each; 25 to 49 $1.35 each; 
50 or more $1.25 each. Available for 
immediate delivery from 


BEEMAK PLASTICS 


7424 SANTA MONICA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 


Circle No. 7 on Reader Service Card. 
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It is little wonder then that with all of the ex- 
pense involved in planning, installing, program- 
ming and creating the computer room that top 
management wants to make it a show place. 

Efficiency with speed, however, is the order of 
the day. To avoid needless travel time and because 
of the high cost of creating space, it is desirable 
to consider very carefully how the reels of com- 
puter tape are to be housed. 

Scratch and test tapes, procedures manuals, 
write-ups and machine run binders are more often 
than not kept within the main computer room. 

Available from one source are two and three 
shelf cabinets, with or without doors (locking if re- 
quired). They may be stacked, one on the other to 
create five shelf cabinets or two two-shelf units 
combined creating a 4-shelf one. 

Each shelf will accommodate racks capable of 
housing 15 to 25 reels of tape—depending upon the 
computer in use. 

These same cabinets will accommodate any ring 
binder ordinarily used as a procedures manual, 
run-off sheets 11” x 147%” in binders. Small pamph- 
lets, loose papers or the ordinary type file folder 
may be housed in hanging type folders suspended 
from horizontal rails located immediately below 
the recessed type doors. These contribute much to 
appearance and ease of filing and finding. 


Skeleton cabinets 


For library storage or storage in remote areas, 
skeleton type cabinets are available. The reel racks 
used in these are the same as in the two and three 
shelf cabinets mentioned above. They are plated 
to make the finish virtually indestructible. 

Where it is not necessary to keep your reels under 
lock and key the skeleton units offer three advan- 
tages: 

1. Economy of acquisition 


2. There is virtually no surface that can collect 
dust. Even with air filters and air conditioning, 
dust will eventually accumulate. 


3. Free circulation of air—hence better con- 
ditioning of reels is assured. 

Provision is also made for grouping either of the 
aforementioned types of cabinets to conserve space. 
By way of example—nine units 36” in width would 
occupy 27 running feet of wall space. By the group- 
ing arrangement, 5 cabinets could be located against 
the wall. The remaining four would be located 2” 
in front of the 5 and suspended from overhead 
rails. This reduces the wall space requirement to 
fifteen feet. 

With a pressure of between four and five pounds, 
the ones in the front row may be shifted side to 
side for access to the ones in the back row.s 
































FINE INKED 
RIBBONS... 


FOR ALL OFFICE MACHINES AND 
DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


it’s the INK that 
makes the difference... 


a difference that means more impressions per 
ribbon—and more impressions per dollar. 


AVAILABLE WITH OFFSET DUPLICATING 
FORMULAS AT NO EXTRA COST 


“Over Sixty Years of Good Impressions” 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CARBON PAPERS AND INKED RIBBONS 
ROCHESTER 1, NEW YORK 


Sold through KEE LOX branches and 
se/ected independent stationers 


Circle No. 8 on Reader Service Card. 
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Organization and People 


Electronic data processing needs best utilization of leaders. 


WHEN IT BECOMES EVIDENT that a computer instal- 
lation has become a primary source of savings for 
the company, rather than merely an acceptable in- 
novation for data processing, then it is time for 
the organization to evaluate what it possesses in 
personnel calibre. 


Analysts 


A careful screening should be made at this point 
to determine what people are best suited to this 
radically new undertaking, in the areas considered 
for computer applications. It is important that 
those already employed in these areas be investiga- 
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ted first in the interest of more efficient procedural 
analysis and systems design. The background that 
these people have with the standard operating pro- 
cedures peculiar to that organization will provide 
progress without indecision and confusion. These, 
after all, are the people who daily overcome the 
problems linked with data processing. Because of 
the supervisory nature of their roles in the or- 
ganization structure, they are able to cross depart- 
mental lines, providing them with a broad view of 
the relationships between areas. 

This is the calibre of personnel desired to instru- 
mentate a new system. Revising the procedural 
makeup of an old but time tested and dependable 
system is a delicate assignment. The people selec- 
ted for this task should have a knowledge of the 
ramifications and possible repercussions involved. 

Another significant reason for attempting to 
staff the data processing section with experienced 
employees is that a person not directly involved 
in the area under consideration requires training, 
whether he is a present employee or a new hire. 
However adaptable a new employee may be, the 
progress in system analysis will not be as im- 
mediately effective by comparison with an ex- 
perienced employee. New hires or present em- 
ployees of unrelated sections should not be ruled 
out as possible sources of talent, however. Many 
organizations using computers have been extreme- 
ly successful with these people in the long term. 

With the selection of the systems analysis staff 
the company must provide the tools so that each 
man can perform his job. The analyst should have 
a working knowledge of the computers. All manu- 
facturers provide adequate courses. It is essential 
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that the analyst participate in such courses so that 
he obtain all available data pertinent to system 
design with regard to his associated computer. Such 
data will thereafter form the basis upon which 
decisions are made. Knowledge of the capacity and 
speed of tape, cards, and central computer; the 
daily, weekly, annual, and other period require- 
ments of the proposed system; how to reconcile 
these requirements with the computer system pro- 
posed; how to calculate processing speeds in order 
to evaluate workloads; when it is advantageous to 
process on cards as opposed to tape and vice versa 
—these are but a few generalities of the investiga- 
tive areas concerning the analyst. 


Flow charting 

The systems analyst may begin his investigation 
by recording in flow chart form all the stages of 
present documents. This includes the initial entry 
into the system, an invoice for example; the docu- 
ments created by and for each section in keeping 
records for the transaction; and finally the output, 
such as a check. After clearly defining all the 
necessary operations in the paper flow of the sys- 
tem, the analyst will attempt to re-create the sys- 
tem to make it adaptable for the computer. In so 
doing he will use a series of unique symbols to 
depict the equipment intended for use, specify the 
media of input and output, state volumes of data, 
calculate timing for the operation, and relate the 
next step in the normal series of operations. Process 
chart symbols can be made informative by graphic 
subdivision and assignment of areas for specific 
details. 

The circles above and below each file state the 
source of the file for inputs, and the destination 
for outputs. The information contained in each 
circle can be a number specifying a run number or, 
K/P for key punching, C/T for card-to-tape con- 
verter, T/C for tape-to-card converter, etc. If ad- 
ditional extensions are used, such as a drum, they 
may be added. All of the symbols, by their shape, 
immediately suggest what unit is intended for use. 
Further, they are placed on the process chart in 
a manner to emphasize the relationships between 
the units used. The symbols also lend themselves 
to the imagination of the user, and if the user 
wishes he may make them more flexible for the 
purpose of conveying whatever other information 
must necessarily be detailed in the process charts. 

The name of the files, in each case, as the 
volumes, are not difficult determinations. They are 
the product of the original study made of the 
existing procedures. To resolve the timing for each 
of the runs designed by process charts will depend 
entirely on the computer and peripheral equipment 
selected. There are differences in the timing used 
to calculate the over-all time between the variety 
of equipment supplied by one manufacturer, and 
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between manufacturers. Consequently, to determine 
the time it takes to complete operations it becomes 
necessary to calculate timing by individual opera- 
tions first. Further distinction between units of 
equipment is that some operate in microseconds 
and some in milliseconds. These distinctions em- 
phasize the need for the analyst to be fully ac- 
quainted with the computer and peripheral equip- 
ment selected in all their various modes of opera- 
tion. 

Record layouts, sub-routines, operating instruc- 
tions—where to start? The plague of new com- 
puter groups invariably seems to be the inability 
to “find the handle’. This temporary lack of con- 
fidence in newly trained programmers has a dis- 
tressing effect. Morale sags, the new programmer 
is overcome with a feeling of incompetence and 
visions of permanent obscurity. Such feelings are 
only temporarily justifiable. But the temporary 
state can be prolonged if the newly trained pro- 
grammer does not avail himself of the helpful 
literature and experienced personnel provided by 
the computer manufacturer. 


Developing the programmer 


One of the most formidable obstacles to the 
development of the new programmer is his in- 
ability to adapt himself to the new thought proc- 
esses necessary to execute the formulation of com- 
puter programs. Dr. John C. Sherry, associate 
professor of Social Sciences, Pace College, New 
York, says that the student desirous of entering 
courses of automation should have the “aptitude 
and interest in the highly specialized work of pro- 
gramming.”” 

Perhaps the most significant quality for success 
in a potential programmer’s makeup is that he be 
unopposed to change. Any one program can require 
any length of time of constant application before 
it accomplishes its goals. It requires infinite detail 
in development. Once completed, errors may appear 
which require a re-evaluation of the problem, start- 
ing a completely new cycle of development. For the 
average person this would seem staggering, es- 
pecially when the time and toil that go into pro- 
gramming are considered. The programmer, how- 
ever, is a special breed who can take a setback of 
this kind in his stride. Programming failures are 
often rewarding in themselves because they may 
shed more light on the subject. Errors are con- 
tributions, just as accomplishments appearing in 
trade magazines or any media used as a source of 
idea exchange are, to the furtherment and com- 
pletion of a program and the programmer. 

The accomplished programmer accepts challenges 
and delights in his joust with systems problems. 





Education for Automation,” Systems for Educators, Volume 4, Number 
3, January-February, 1958. 
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He has in his corner the greatest advance of our 
time, the computer. 

No implication is intended that the new pro- 
grammer or the student need adjust himself to 
accept a fact that his efforts, if he wants to pro- 
gress, be monumental. It is stressed that this pro- 
grammer should accept the responsibility for his 
development with the proper attitude: honest ef- 
fort and application. 


Areas of investigation 


The areas of investigation at the inception 
period in the development and analysis of com- 
mercial systems for electronic data processing ap- 
plications are manifold: 

1. The re-evaluation of the proposed system with 
the present operation. 

2. The development of record layouts for proc- 
essing, keeping in mind the unique capabilities and 
limitations of the central computer and the input- 
output devices to be used in the system. 

3. The development of new process charts or 
systems design. 

4. The development of detailed technical flow 
charts reflecting the working of the computer. This 
is followed by thorough analysis and a redevelop- 
ment insofar as is necessary. 

5. The detailed coding produced for internal 
programs and wiring for external programs. Here 
again a thorough analysis follows. 

6. Program testing, sometimes equal in length 
to the programming, is to many programmers the 
most dynamic stage since it is but one step from a 
complete and test proven systems design. Program 
testing can be less time consuming than program- 
ming if thorough and proper effort has been given 
preliminary stages of operations which ultimately 
led to the testing. 

These are just a few of the areas to be covered 
by those involved in a new installation. There are 
other important projects such as site planning, 
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research into new filing systems for new methods 
of intelligence storage, e.g., physical tape control. 

It is not unusual for any newly trained specialist 
to be without confidence at the start. There is a 
beginning for everyone, a period during which we 
all learn the ropes. However, with sincere curiosity, 
with the desire to do a better job, through serious 
search, research, and consultation with literature, 
technical assistance, and the services provided by 
the computer manufacturer, that company and its 
programmers will not remain without confidence 
for long. 


Director of EDP 


The organization is basic and essential. Where 
there are many braves and no chiefs a situation 
develops by the emergence of many chiefs; a situa- 
tion which is bad for morale, production, and or- 
ganization. There is an obvious correlation between 
these factors. To avoid this it is necessary to 
develop a chain of command with the establish- 
ment of job titles having appropriate responsibili- 
ties and weight. 

Often the man selected to direct the electronic 
data processing group has been in a similar capac- 
ity in the punched card data processing room of 
the company. This has been considered to be a 
likely choice for evident reasons. However, when 
such a man will not relieve himself of his former 
duties and also assumes programming assignments 
he makes a mistake. He unwittingly compromises 
his role by assuming a competitive position with 
those of lesser authority in the group, thereby 
damaging his directive status and authority. As a 
result, both he and his staff are confused and 
flounder about until someone is put in command. 

The director of data processing must be capable 
of assuming a position of authority and must be 
able to command the respect of those working with 
and for him. 


The organizational structure should stabilize the 
relationship of the people within the working 
group, give the over-all production solid meaning 
at all its phasing points, promote incentive, and 
create an atmosphere of unanimity while everyone 
assumes a distinct role. Obviously, the over-all 
direction must emanate from the director of EDP. 
He should be selected on the basis of his proven 
ability in management as well as his knowledge of 
the systems problems at large. Training should be 
provided for this individual in the computer course 
of the manufacturer contracted. 


No lesser duties 

One of the great pitfalls at many installations is 
the assignment of programming duties to the direc- 
tor of EDP. This is unreasonable. This person must 
become acquainted with the intricacies of the com- 
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puter, but to confine him with a program is to make 
no use of his executive abilities. There are many 
areas of investigation that require his time and 
careful planning. In order that he may engage in 
these important decision making areas, the direc- 
tor of EDP must be free of routine work. 

Some of the issues that will require the analysis 
and study of the director of EDP are: 

Contractual obligations with the computer manu- 
facturer, 

Installation cost, 

Machine requirements, 

Air conditioning cost and requirements, 

Division and delegation of developmental assign- 
ments, 

Scheduling computer program test dates, 

Production scheduling, 

Forms design for computer room traffic control, 

Personnel, 

Future applications and expansion, 

Reports to superiors, etc. 

It becomes apparent that the director of EDP 
cannot be effective if he becomes relegated to a 
lesser role by the nature of the duties he is to per- 
form. It should also be apparent that the man re- 
quired must have executive qualities and capabili- 
ties; he must be a leader. With the cooperation and 
participation of his staff leaders he should attempt 
to design a course for progress. This can be done 
by developing a schedule for projects that have 
been firmed up. 


Internal buildup 


He can also assist those people in authority in 
areas outside of the computer department, who are 
affected by it, in becoming better acquainted with 
the immediate and future purposes of electronic 
data processing in their company. 

Where all departmental executives are enlight- 
ened regarding the mysteries of the EDP depart- 
ment there is more apt to be understanding, co- 
operation, and acceptance. To help everyone else 
understand what EDP means, a company education 
program can be set up using films, slides, and com- 
pany executives to make presentations to the entire 
organization. Through better understanding the 
people in various activities will come to realize 
that new and better opportunities will be created, 
as well as profits and services to the company. 
Morale and personnel can easily be jeopardized in 
an atmosphere of uncertainty. The role of EDP 
and its place next to other commercial activities 
must be sold right down the line. 


Technician’s services 


The EDP director should consult with the com- 
puter manufacturer’s technical support represen- 
tative whenever necessary. That representative is 
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assigned to the EDP director as an advisor. To- 
gether he and the director can disseminate infor- 
mation to analysts, programmers, and computer 
operators; he can outline seminars, and bring to 
the organization all of the techniques developed 
to date by the industry. The technician’s 
services should be made available to all those in 
the computer area. He should have direct access 
to the director’s office. Through the technical ad- 
visor, the EDP director may be made more pro- 
fessionally aware of progress, approach and oc- 
cupational needs necessary to sustain maximum 
organization and efficiency. 

The keynote of any successful undertaking is 
organization. The talents of any group, however 
superior will be wasted if they are not properly 
coordinated and directed in a common and con- 
certed effort. 


Objectives 


An activity must have a clearly defined objec- 
tive. Then whatever dynamics are necessary can 
be exerted to the fulfillment of the objective: Es- 
tablishment of management controls, standardiza- 
tion of operation procedure, creating work 
schedules. A planned schedule for each individual 
or team should be made. Target dates can be im- 
posed for job completion and progress status main- 
tained by individual or team. Individual efforts 
should be organized for a common end. For ex- 
ample, no computer program need be considered 
complete, properly analyzed, and tested until it is 
finished in its entirety, bound in book form, and 
properly labeled. 

A completed program book might contain the 
following in the specified order: 

a. Process or systems chart 
Generalized computer flow chart 
Detailed computer flow chart 
Detailed coding (handwritten) 

Item layouts 
Computer operating instructions 

g. Corrected machine listing of the coded in- 
structions. 

Only three facets of EDP have been surveyed 
here. However, these are the activities that con- 
ceive, nourish, and rear all of the functions of 
EDP, present and future. It is important that in 
these areas a firm foundation be laid from which 
a sound organization may be allowed to grow. 
Judgment must be exercised in the enlistment of 
personnel. Responsibility must be delegated for 
systems design to those people most qualified, who 
are keenly aware of the company’s standard opera- 
ting procedures. Every avenue possible should be 
opened toward better organization, education, and 
the efficient implementation of people and machines. 
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. maker of fine instruments... 


every panel 


issues you a certificate... proof...a 
guarantee of highest quality, durability... 
of positive performance, even 

after years of use! 





Every certified panel is completely fabricated within PWI’s 
modern, automated plant equipped with programmed automatic 
machine tools for the manufacture of precision products and 
instrumentation. Every panel is “on gauge” with a micro-tolerance 
master prototype ...must meet the exacting requirements of 
the many test stations located along the PWI control panel 
manufacturing and assembly lines. 


Every part... all raw material... wear-resistant aircraft type 
aluminum alloy... every high-impact-strength molded insert... 
conforms to rigid quality-control standards. 


Only a manufacturer who has complete in-plant control of his 
entire manufacturing cycle can guarantee such enduring quality. 
PWI...maker of fine instruments .. . does this. 


A complete line of self-contacting control panels and wires » Key punches « Gamma filters + Wiring tools » Accessories + 
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PWI “001” Auxiliary Key Punch... simple, convenient means for punch- 
ing numerical data into standard tab cards. Standard keyboard design— 
tab stop—quick release—simplified skip mechanism. Light in weight, 
easily carried. Highest quality—built for years of service. Nominal cost. 
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Financial Reports 


Fully Electronic 
Bank 


Air Control 


Navy 
Computing 


Translating 
with 
Photography 


GENERAL 


Wilson Jones Company reported that net income for the nine months to 
July 31 rose to $423,000 from $238,000 in the first three quarters of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. On 328,396 shares outstanding in both years, earnings of the 
Chicago-based manufacturer of record keeping forms and supplies advanced 
from 72 cents to $1.29 a share. Sales were $12,962,000, compared to $12,954,000 
in the year previous. 

Consolidated sales of the Electronic Engineering Company of California 
totalled $1,665,000 for the 25 week period ending June 26. Sales for the three 
month period were nearly double the first three months of the year—$1,020,000 
as compared with $645,000. The company supplies electronic timing and data 
processing systems products to the armed forces and private industry in addition 
to developing instrumentation timing systems, data communications systems and 
test ranges. 

Expansion at Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Datamatic Division at Wellesley in- 
cludes another 25,000 square foot office building to be ready at year end. Employ- 
ment at the Datamatic division is expected to more than triple during the current 
year; already more than 1500 people have been added to the payroll. 


NEW APPLICATIONS 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company—the nation’s oldest 
and Philadelphia’s largest bank—has installed a full automatic, electronic bank 
bookkeeping system, produced by Burroughs Corporation. The system includes 
25 account and amount numbering printers, three check sorters, console control 
to three magnetic tape unit readers from sorter, two 220 computers, one multi- 
tape electrostatic printer, and two hi-speed printers. This eliminates bottlenecks 
in handling the 600,000 checks received daily. A total of 175,000 customer checks 
and 25,000 deposits are posted daily, creating a sizable paperwork problem. 

Doubleday Book Club uses a Scriptomatic Model 10 RCS addressing machine 
to read, compare and sort Remington Rand punched card records of book pur- 
chases simultaneously with the addressing operation. The machine consists of 
two card reading heads, two card sorters and an invoice printing station. 

Burroughs displayed a beacon decoding instrument developed for the Federal 
Aviation Agency’s studies for the control of air traffic. The equipment is designed 
to provide the Air Traffic Control Radar Beacon System with positive target 
identification, target identity readout, actual pressure altitude readout in 250 
foot increments with corrections on the ground, altitude zone from zero to 100,000 
feet in increments of 1,000 feet, and elimination of false targets and false 
readouts. 


MILITARY NEWS 


Remington-Rand has produced for the Navy a new compact computing sys- 
tem which collects, processes and evaluates naval tactical data and recommends 
courses of action in virtually zero time. The Univac Advanced Navy Computer 
is a general-purpose, stored-program machine with very high speed random- 
access memory containing one million bits of information. It is of modular con- 
struction, the entire unit measuring only 3 x 3 x 6 feet. 

Photography is the key to success of the Air Force’s new translating ma- 
chine that changes Russian to English at the rate of 40 words a minute. Eastman 
Kodak Company coats special glass disks with high-resolution photographic emul- 
sion. Through photography, an entire 55,000 word vocabulary is stored in a %- 
inch channel printed on a ten-inch glass disk. The channel is scanned by elec- 
tronics until the machine matches a Russian word—fed in with punched tape— 
to its English equivalent, which is then printed automatically on a typewriter. 
A Kodak research scientist disclosed that high-resolution film, exposed with 
present optics, is capable of storing 600 million bits of information per square 
inch. 
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APPLICATION OF THE MONTH 


By coupling an NCR Class 31 bookkeeping machine to a 
ecard punch machine, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Company posts inventory ledger and punches cards needed 
for distribution analysis simultaneously. Machine methods 
permit inventory changes to be recorded seven hours after 
they occur and allow books to be closed weeks earlier at 
end of month. 


yard, classified by inventory class and item. The 
listing for each item gives the latest withdrawal 
and also the cumulative usage for the month-to- 
date. The usage figure is obtained from the sum- 
mary cards comprising the second deck. These 
cards are updated simultaneously with preparation 
of the daily report. At month end a similar listing 
is prepared, just from the summary cards. This 
report supplies the totals which are posted to the 


Inventory Control for Shipbuilder 


Automated control system spots shortages automatically 


MARYLAND SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY of 
Baltimore needs only four girls to keep track of a 
9,000 item inventory which involves up to 1400 ad- 
ditions and withdrawals a day. Additions and sub- 
tractions to stock on hand are recorded no more 
than seven hours after the change occurs and the 
system automatically flags supplies that are too 
low. 

Inventory records are updated daily. The record 
keeping job is essentially three runs: One for pur- 
chase orders, one for receiving tickets, and one for 
stock withdrawal requisitions. This is done on four 
NCR Class 31 bookkeeping machines connected by 
intercoupler to a card punch. 

The stock quantity listed on each purchase order 
is posted to the on order column of the appropriate 
ledger card; then, when the shipment arrives from 
the supplier, a copy of the receiving ticket goes to 
the machine operator. She reduces the on-order 
figure and increases the on-hand balance. When the 
item is requisitioned, the on-hand balance is de- 
creased and the amount of the withdrawal is add- 
ed to a cumulative usage balance. 

During the purchase order and receiving ticket 
runs, the machine is not connected to the card 
punch since punched cards are not required. 


Daily reports 


The detail cards, after sorting and merging with 
another deck, are run through the accounting ma- 
chine to produce a daily report showing the quan- 
tity of stock withdrawn for each job in the ship- 
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company’s detail cost and general ledger inventory 
accounts. 

The company formerly posted its inventory 
records entirely by hand, using file cards for the 
item records and huge columnar sheets for the dis- 
tribution. The new system allows the company to 
close its books by the sixth working day of the 
following month, whereas previously it had taken 
up to the 20th. 

Empty stock bins and shelves are no longer a 
threat because withdrawals are posted within a 
day after occurrence. Previously it had taken four 
to five days before posting was accomplished. This 
had required over-large inventories as insurance 
against shortages. 


Automatic signals 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
M.S. & D. inventory control system is the way in 
which the machine automatically signals when in- 
ventory items are running low. 

During the requisition-posting run, each time the 
NCR machine records a withdrawal, it automat- 
ically compares the new on-hand balance with the 
minimum stock requirement for that item. The 
difference between the two figures is then printed 
on a second tally tape of the machine. If the balance 
is greater than the minimum, supply is still ade- 
quate, and the figure is recorded on the tape in 
black. But if the new balance is less than the 
minimum, the tape shows the figure in red, calling 
attention to the low status. At the end of the day, 
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after all requisitions have been recorded, the in- 
ventory department locates the items that have to 
replenished quickly by checking the red figures on 
the tape. 


End of year procedures 


Minimum stock requirements are reappraised at 
the end of the year by checking the usage column 
on each inventory ledger card. Machine posting 
has greatly simplified this task. Formerly, when 
file cards were used, only the individual amount of 
each requisition was shown, which meant that a 
tedious adding job was required to get the totals 
for the year. It is this total amount which the 


company needs to make decisions on stock mini- 
mums. Now the cumulative figure is in the usage 
column each time the machine posts a withdrawal. 


Another end-of-the-year procedure that has bene- 
fited from the new system is the preparation of the 
annual physical inventory report. Formerly, it took 
two typists a week to enter descriptions of the 
company’s 9,000 inventory items on the sheets used 
for the physical count. Now all this data is re- 
corded on a master deck of punched cards; reports 
are prepared in an hour and a half of machine 
time. The task of adjusting the inventory ledger 
to conform with the physical count has been re- 
duced by one-third. 
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MR. FORMS SALESMAN—if you want 
to sell your product to the printing 
buyers of American industry you 
had better stop reading at this point. 
This month’s column is purely nega- 
tive. It’s for those salesmen who 
aren’t interested in doing business 
with purchasing agents. This will 
be right in line with their present 
approach. 

First, if you really don’t want to 
sell forms, you should try with all 
your might to impress the buyer with 
the magnitude of your operation. 
Tell him such things as this: 

“We coat all our own carbon paper, 
it gives us positive quality control.” 

Or this one: 

“Our plants are equipped to pro- 
duce everything from thermographed 
business cards to 200 page catalogs 
in rotogravure. That’s why business 
forms are a cinch for us.” 

And as the crusher: 

“We've got plants everywhere. 
Snails Trail, Idaho; Woo-Hah-Wah, 
Wisconsin; Birds Nest, Texas— 
everywhere!—That’s how come our 
service is so good!” 

That’s a one-two-three punch that 
should convince him—to do business 
elsewhere! Of course this approach 
is no good if you do have the plants 
and facilities mentioned, but who 
does ? 


Fake it 


Next, even if you don’t really 
know systems forms as well as you 
should, fake it! Unfurl some flow 
charts and twirl a roll of 5-channel 
tape around your finger while you 
lean back and discuss the program- 
ming of a solid state computer that 
you did for your last customer. 
Chances are your last customer 
passed away long before your pros- 
pect was born, but he’ll never know 
that. To really convince him, keep 
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Marien FORMS 


On) 


How Not to Sell 


Business Forms 


prattling on in I.D.P. jargon. It’s 
guaranteed to fail! 

Another tried and proven method 
of not selling business forms is to 
have an active sideline. When the 
buyer seems weary of listening to 
your forms chatter, break out some 
cardboard boxes, or carbon and rib- 
bon samples. You might even try 
selling him paper cups. He'll ap- 
preciate that, if he’s thirsty. This 
way you’ll assure him that you would 
love to have his business, even if 
you only land the floor-waxing con- 
cession! 

Perhaps you’ve been up against 
stiff, competition, maybe some great 
big, mean old printers are getting 
the bulk of his business. In that 
case, all you have to do is knock. Not 
on the door, mind you—knock your 
competition. Tear them apart, accuse 
them of every black trick you can 
think of, failure to meet delivery, 
typographical errors, short-shipping, 
beating their grandmothers, and so 
on. Then, don’t forget to add that 
you worked for them for 20 years, 
and they only turned mean over- 
night, after you left them. Maybe 
they were bitten by a rabid printing 
buyer or something. 

Another .tip—be sure you see him 
only after you've tried to sell forms 
to everybody else in the organiza- 
tion, such as the office manager, the 
data processing supervisor, the file 
clerk and the stockroom boy. He’ll 
appreciate the fact that you’ve 
cleared it with them first. 


Pile it on 


Never, never, be brief when you 
call on a busy buyer. If you see his 
desk piled high with papers, peer 
over the top and shove a few dozen 
samples at him, one at a time. Better 
yet, if he’s besieged with telephone 
calls, sit back and nod sagely at his 


conversations, especially the one with 
his wife. You’ll know that one be- 
cause the earpiec. will be smoking 
and staccato screeching noises will 
be bouncing off all four walls. When 
he pauses to catch his breath during 
these calls, slip in some quick ad- 
vice. One sure-fire line is this: “Tell 
her to go back to her mother, you 
can’t afford a new dress!” 

Take him out to lunch. But first 
make sure that the company cafe- 
teria is open. If perchance the menu 
there doesn’t appeal to you, take 
him to a six stool luncheonette where 
the grease spatters from the ham- 
burger grill can beat out a merry 
tune on his tie. Don’t, under any 
circumstances, buy him a martini. 
Assume that no buyer drinks, period. 
If his red-veined nose _ indicates 
otherwise, tell him your ulcer is 
bothering you so much you can’t 
even watch others drink. 

I believe by now you have a pretty 
good idea how not to sell business 
forms. But—if all these tips should 
prove ineffective and you do get an 
order, don’t despair. Counterattack 
by following these sure-fire 
measures: 


1. Change his specifications with- 
out telling him. This can be 
fun. 


2. Make him call you twenty 
times for action on a rush de- 
livery that’s three weeks over- 
due. 


3. Never submit proofs—it’s a 
waste of time. Nobody ever 
looks at them. 


4. Always give him short-ream 
packages—say 350 forms in a 
box labeled 500. No one ever 
counts forms. 

If you still get the business after 

all that, then brother, you deserve 
it! s 
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New way 
to get a 
bird's-eye 





view of an 
industrial 
plant 





Now data from strategic points throughout a factory can be re- 
ported to a central location simultaneously. This is IBM TELE- 
PROCESSING with the new 357 Data Collection System. 

The IBM 357 Data Collection System gives management current, 
accurate information needed to meet rapid changes on the fac- 
tory floor. And the system has just been made even more flexible 
It now accepts identification data from employee badges that also 
serve as conventional plant badges. A new input keyboard has 
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also been designed specifically for an industrial environment 

Here’s how this IBM TELE-PROCESSING system works: A worker 
in a plant finishes a subassembly. He puts an IBM card in an elec 
tronic device no larger than a typewriter and keys in information 
about the completed job. The production data is flashed instantly 
to a central receiving station. At the same time, facts flow in from 
similar input stations throughout the plant. All this data can feed 
into the plant’s central data processing system 


Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card. 
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Can an IBM TELE-PROCESSING system help you? 

Facts must be “live” to be of use in management decisions 
IBM TELE-PROCESSING systems move data fast to where it’s 
needed, whether the distance is a thousand yards, a thousand miles 
or more. Ask your IBM representative about the new advances in 
TELE-PROCESSING systems and how they can extend management 
control over rapidly changing business operations. Data Processing 
Division, International Business Machines Corporation 


IBM. TELE-PROCESSING 
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By Douglas D. Hubbard 


Electronic Data Processing — 


Translated! 


A review of basic principles which explain some of the mysteries of computerese 


AT A MANAGEMENT LEVEL you can not escape the 
subject of electronic data processing, for whether 
or not you are interested in it personally, profes- 
sionally you are confronted with it everywhere. 
Enough material has been, is being, and will be 
published on various aspects of electronic data 
processing to choke a herd of wild horses—and 
this writer is acquainted with people in manage- 
ment and administrative capacities who are con- 
vinced that this would, indeed, be a most ap- 
propriate use for many of today’s articles on this 
subject. 

“Why don’t they stop telling us about it long 
enough to tell us what it really is?” they groan. 
“We stand right on the doorstep of all this com- 
plicated business, but where’s the door into it? 
We don’t care if we can’t be programmers or 
electronics engineers—we just want to under- 
stand what the whole thing’s all about. Isn’t there 
some common ground where the men who design 
and manufacture these ‘electronic brains’ can meet 
with auditors and treasurers, vice presidents and 
comptrollers? Must we always appear beneath the 
intellectual level of the specialists and technicians 
who know their way around so well in this elec- 
tronic data processing world that we find so mys- 
terious ?” 

Based on the belief that there certainly is a 
common ground of understanding, and that ex- 
ecutives are not obliged to forsake dignity or 
prestige by admitting they know very little about 
a field as technical as electronics, this article will 
attempt to serve as a doorway into what too often 
is regarded as a bewildering world of formidable 
specialization. Just as every man does not have to 
be a mechanical engineer to drive a car, neither 
does a man have to be ap electronics engineer to 
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learn about EDP. First of all, what are we saying 
when we say, “electronic data processing”? Well, 
let’s not make it complicated—we’re simply talk- 
ing about processing data by a means or method 
which happens to involve the rather extensive em- 
ployment of electronic apparatus. Whether we’re 
concerned from a business, scientific, or engineer- 
ing standpoint, usually one of two things—some- 
times both—has brought us to EDP: (1) Highly 
complex problems requiring so many intricate cal- 
culations that manual methods of solution are too 
time consuming to be practical, or (2) Such a 
mountainous work load of clerical type activities 
that the staff that performs them is dragged down 
by its own weight. 

So a basic fact is established: Speed, above all 
else, is a most sought after ingredient for solving 
either a few very complicated problems, or a great 
multitude of easy ones. And speed, of course, 
brings us to electronics. 


Analogy 


If we can, for a moment, menially regard an 
electronic computer as just a great big vat with a 
white pipe running into it and a black pipe run- 
ning out of it, we’ll perhaps find it easier to dis- 
cuss. Let’s say that the vat itself is a kind of 
magic place where, when sand and water are 
poured into it through the white pipe, gold is pro- 
duced. We don’t at the moment care how this is 
done—we just accept the fact that it is. After the 
gold is produced, it comes out of the vat through 
the black pipe and piles up at our feet. 

The white pipe, through which we poured the 
sand and water, we’re going to call “input.” The 
black pipe, through which the finished product 
left the vat, we'll call “output.” The vat itself, 
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we'll regard as the “computer.” So we’re on our 
way. We put things into the computer by means 
of input and we take things out of it by means of 
output. The computer itself will accept as input 
that which we furnish to it and it will deliver to 
us as output whatever we have requested in the 
way of answers. 

In weaving realism into the analogy let’s now 
regard the input as some sort of electrical input— 
we don’t care, really, what kind—it’s just elec- 
trical. Output is also electrical. The vat, which be- 
came our computer, is now an electrical computer 
with all of the things that function inside it elec- 
trically operated. But the basic difference between 
something electrically operated and electronically 
operated is speed, and speed is what we're after, 
so let’s replace our relays and the mechanisms 
that operate them with vacuum tubes or transis- 
tors. Now we've got an honest to goodness elec- 
tronic computer and we’re ready to talk about it 
in more realistic terms. 


Basic steps 


Any electronic data processing system includes 
four basic steps: 


1. The translation of human language to machine 
language. 


We must be able to communicate with the com- 
puter in some way to furnish it with the raw ma- 
terial with which to work. In our beginning ex- 
ample we fed sand and water to the vat through 
the white pipe as input. In reality we send infor- 
mation into the computer in several ways, all of 
which are defined as input. The common ground 
between human language and machine language is 
that point at which information is prepared and 
stored in a medium acceptable for “reading” by 
the computer. Let’s make it sound complicated by 
saying that these are called “external data storage 
media.” Now if this was an accumulation of infor- 
mation that we wanted to convey to people only, 
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it could be stored in the form of books, movie films, 
phonograph records, or any of the other means we 
use to present information to each other as humans. 

Since, however, these forms of storage are not 
acceptable to the computer, it is necessary to use 
ones that are. So, as far as the computer is con- 
cerned, stored information that it will accept as 
input is found primarily in punched cards, punched 
paper tape, and magnetic tape. The first of the 
four basic steps of an electronic data processing 
system, then, is the conversion of information on 
source documents to some external data storage 
media that can be used as input whenever desired. 


2. Process. 


This step is covered by just one word, and it’s 
something like saying “mankind,” or “universe,” 
from the standpoint of the gigantic meaning it 
has. We said a while back that when sand and 
water were poured into the vat through the white 
pipe, gold was produced. We said then that we 
didn’t care how this was done—it was just done. 
Now we care, because the vat has become a com- 
puter to us and the white pipe has become input 
in the form of punched cards, punched paper tape, 
or magnetic tape. The sand and water have become 
the information contained in the external storage 
media of cards or tape. So now, instead of re- 
garding the innards of the computer as just a 
magic place where something is done, we’re going 
to concern ourselves with how that something is 
done—and though it is a little discouraging to have 
to face it, there isn’t any magic. It is all very logi- 
cal. 

Just as there are external data storage media, 
so are there also internal data storage media. This 
is simply to say that there are built in facilities 
inside the computer to accept and store informa- 
tion received as input. There are various types of 
internal storage—magnetic drums, magnetic disks, 
magnetic cores and others, but they are all media 
of internal storage, and without this characteristic, 
computers would be quite valueless. What we’re 
saying, then, is that it is possible for us to take all 
of the many, many details concerning any of the 
problems or applications with which our firm is 
concerned, and store them in the computer. We'll 
call this, “reading into storage,” and regard it as 
roughly equivalent to filing reams and reams of 
paper—each sheet of which is individually vital 
as an identity and purpose—into an immense filing 
cabinet, properly catalogued and labeled. Right at 
this point the basic element of the whole electronic 
data processing idea makes itself felt, for the speed 
with which we are able to accomplish this “reading 
into storage” puts the show on the road. Informa- 
tion races around from one storage location to 
another inside a computer at the incredible rate of 
millionths of a second. The most effective way of 
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grasping the significance of this is to mentally 
compare the action of a computer searching 
through tens of thousands of details stored within 
itself—and finding what it’s looking for in a couple 
of millionths of a second—to a poor, mystified clerk 
who plods and probes through that immense filing 
cabinet we mentioned, trying to locate one indivi- 
dual piece of information out of all the rest. This 
“process” step includes instantaneous addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of factors in 
storage. The process step boils down, really, to 
just what the word itself means—whatever is nec- 
essary to do to arrive at an answer or a desired end, 
the computer does. But again, there’s no magic to 
this. It’s simply the result of programming, a sub- 
ject we'll come back to a bit later. 


3. The translation of machine language to human 
language. 


Regardless of how effective the computer is at 
solving problems and coming up with answers at 
fabulous speed, unless there is a way of reading 
or recognizing or capturing these answers in some 
external storage media, the whole affair has been 
all for nought, so the step of translating its lan- 
guage back to some form of human language is 
imperative. This translation is accomplished by 
various outputs. Printers, punched cards, punched 
paper tape, and magnetic tape all serve as external 
storage media either for solutions to problems that 
the computer has calculated or information it has 
searched for and located in storage. In the case 
of printer output, a complete story of what shape 
your whole business is in and why can be written 
in minutes, and the other forms of output are even 
faster. If output is in the form of cards or tape, 
the information therein can be used for printing 
reports at a subsequent time, and the cards or tapes 
themselves can be used as input to the computer 
for compiling or calculating other data. The trans- 
lation of machine language to human language, or 
output, with regard to our original analogy, is the 
equivalent of the gold coming out of the vat through 
the black pipe. The information or answers we get 
out of the computer in the form of punched cards, 
tape, magnetic tape or printed reports are the 
computer’s finished product. 


4. The establishment of control over all phases to 
check the accuracy of output. 


Now it doesn’t matter how incredible the com- 
puter’s speed is or how many complex calculations 
it has made to arrive at the answers if we can’t 
depend on the accuracy of these answers. So con- 
trol is very much a part of an electronic data proc- 
essing system and it takes many forms. The manu- 
facturers build into their computers provisions 
whereby the computer’s every operation is double 
checked by itself and if a failure of any kind is 
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discovered, immediate notice is registered by the 
computer in the form of lights, punches, symbols, 
or other significant signs. 

Material prepared for input to the computer is 
assembled so that crosschecking, subtotaling and 
balancing to various control figures down the line 
will verify the accuracy of the computer’s calcula- 
tions, and the sequence of the computer’s calcula- 
tions itself revolves to a large extent around 
control. This brings us back to programming, 
which was mentioned during the “process” step; 
it is quite impossible to consider electronic data 
processing in a realistic sense without recognizing 
the significance of programming. 

A computer is a highly complex, versatile unit 
of electronic components that performs at an in- 
credible rate of speed and efficiency, but as said 
before, it really isn’t magic. It has to be told what 
to do—exactly, and specifically, and this is known 
as programming. Programming simply means tell- 
ing the computer what individual steps to take to 
solve a problem, taking into consideration every 
conceivable variation and possibility that may oc- 
cur in the course of solving the problem, and pro- 
viding alternate steps for exceptions to the rule. 
These instructions are “read into storage” in the 
computer and extensive trial runs are made to 
prove the adequacy of the instructions. When it 
has been established that all conditions have been 
considered and prepared for, the job is said to 
have been “programmed” and the rest is left up 
to the speed of electronics. 

So the fabulous speed with which the computer 
goes through its operations is combined with a 
great deal of methodical preparation and ground- 
work, and much of the thought devoted to pro- 
gramming is connected with control. In every area 
of electronic data processing control must be omni- 
present. Without it, we’re better off with the poor, 
tired clerk searching through that big old filing 
cabinet for answers. 

There is so much to the subject of electronic 
data processing that whatever is said concerning 
it is still only a small part of the whole picture, but 
an understanding—or at least a recognition—of 
the points we have discussed herein is essential for 
a grasp of what electronic data processing really 
is. The reader is reminded that many times a quest 
for knowledge depends to a larger extent on the 
pertinence of the questions concerning a subject 
than the copious quantity of material available on 
it. It is therefore recommended that the person 
interested in assaulting the barriers of this field 
begin by recognizing external and internal storage 
media, input and output, and programming as basic 
components of electronic data processing. Admit- 
tance to the ever-widening circle of those who 
understand this field can best be gained by using 
these basic components as ports of entry.s 
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| Modern Controls 


Business and accounting controls possible through use of service bureaus. 


JAMES WERNER, Director of Purchases at the Simp- 
son Electric Company of Chicago aptly put it, Get 
in it, or get caught by it—his reference being to bus- 
iness men outdistancing their competitors by taking 
full advantage of electronic data processing equip- 
ment and systems. 

Business automation was the theme at a recent 
National Association of Purchasing Agents Con- 
vention. Speaker after speaker stressed the need 
to develop sharper inventory procedures to satisfy 
management's clamor for lower costs. There was 
general agreement that while this was requisite and 
necessary, few companies could achieve this goal 
due to the tremendous amount of paper work in- 
volved. The data processing experts attending the 
convention did not agree and accused the pur- 
chasing agents of virtually ignoring the major 
tool that could help free them from paper shuffling 
chores and allow more time for big league buying 
decisions. 


By Frank Embs 
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Ray Eppert, President of Burroughs, stated re- 
cently that no company handling large amounts 
of paper will be able to increase its processing of 
information, without hurting profits, until it auto- 
mates. Further, he stated, if any corporation thinks 
they are going to play the same kind of game as in 
the 50’s they are dead wrong. In the years ahead 
as never before, management will have to concern 
itself with information; collecting it, transmitting, 
or interpreting it, and storing it. 

There are any number of major reasons for con- 
sidering data processing techniques. With clerical 
and accounting costs rising year by year, the alert 
competitor will give thought to cutting his over- 
head costs and sharpening his inventory, billing, 
and marketing techniques through the use of data 
processing systems now within the reach of even 
one-man organizations. 

Companies become more competitive as they 
eliminate slow, error prone manual methods that 
lead to customer complaints, and cancelled orders. 


Higher personnel costs 


Personnel costs will continue to rise, while the 
cost of machines will tend to decrease in price as 
increased volume and competition among the ma- 
chine makers increase. Fringe benefits appended 
to your payroll which too often are ignored will 
also continue to increase. This is a cost factor not 
present in cold, impersonal machines. 

The businessman who seeks and makes full use 
of this modern technique will out-distance his 
slower moving competitor and reap the benefits 
of his progressiveness. 

Charles H. Johnson, Vice President of Data 
Processing Incorporated, Elgin, Illinois, said re- 
cently, Any organization, fighting for its survival, 
must be able to change direction quickly and ef- 
ficiently. For a company of any size, this can only 
be accomplished with the aid of automation, in the 
plant and in the office. We believe data processing 
centers are requisite and necessary in this auto- 
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mation program, not only in the servicing of small 
companies who cannot afford a data processing in- 
stallation of their own, but in the testing of new 
techniques and equipment for larger firms who 
want to approach the problem of automation. 


Service centers 


There are many good reasons for companies to 
use service centers. In addition to speed and ac- 
curacy, a service center normally will handle high 
volume jobs expeditiously and at low cost. The 
fine systems work these centers provide for their 
clients is a benefit that smaller companies, lacking 
a systems department of their own, cannot afford 
to overlook. 

Manual methods quite often can be used to ob- 
tain limited information economically. This level 
of information is such that the businessman is no 
better off than his competitor. The same informa- 
tion put into a machine, however, gives data in 
depth which can be sorted, re-sorted, re-correlated, 
turned upside down and sideways to give valuable 
information about daily, weekly, monthly and an- 
nual operations. 

Payrolls and possibly invoicing can be done 
manually at no more cost than by machine methods, 
but the machine information goes on and on, de- 
livering data that is limited only by the demands 
of the user. 





(odo- MATION” 


begins here! 





“Codo-mation” is the art of 
selecting the correct ribbons 
for Data Processing Ma- 
chines. When it comes to 
Tabulating equipment, no 
other ribbons surpass 
Codo’s made with Perma- 
Jet ink. They not only give 
sharp, clear impressions and 
long life, but are the best 
for Thermo-Fax copying, 
too. Try some, and see! 










ADDRESS 
- og a | CITY STATE 


Please send us a sample 
Tabulon Ribbon 

~~ 
NAME 
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Circle No. 11 on Reader Service Card. 
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Integrated data processing techniques in com- 
bination with data processing service centers pro- 
vide the benefits of punched cards without the ex- 
pense of leasing, buying and maintaining data 
processing equipment. There are a number of 
adding, and bookkeeping machines and typewriters 
which produce punched paper tape and/or punched 
cards as a by-product of the origination of a docu- 
ment, such as an invoice or a purchase order. 

A manufacturer’s representative, for instance, 
takes the information sent by his less progressive 
principal and has the data put on punched cards 
at a data processing service center. From this he 
obtains information about his market, indicating 
which items are fast and slow moving, and other 
information his principal should be furnishing him. 

The principal could, with little or no extra ex- 
pense, obtain this information for all his reps and 
for his own particular market requirements, as a 
by-product of his paper work procedures. Inven- 
tory control is another normal by-product of in- 
formation recorded on a tape or card reading and 
punching typewriter. Order writing, payroll cal- 
culating, accounts receivable posting, accounts pay- 
able distribution, the accumulation of job costs; 
it’s relatively easy to capture this information in 
punched card or punched tape form, as a by-prod- 
uct of an original typing function, then send them 
to a data processing service center for subsequent 
processing and the issuance of complete reports. 


False barriers 


There are two false barriers raised against serv- 
ice centers, one, the desirability of keeping infor- 
mation confidential and secondly, the empire build- 
ers who want to hoard machines and men. Service 
centers today are given the same confidence given 
to any professional management consultant. 

Progressive systems too often, but understand- 
ably, meet opposition from manual orientated per- 
sonnel, empire builders, because of a lack of overall 
thinking and/or just plain hide-boundness, and 
must be sold to the organization over a period of 
time by almost relentless pressure from the moti- 
vating individual or individuals, depending upon 
where the opposition lies. Such a program should 
not be precipitously formed, at least not at the be- 
ginning. On the other hand, the alert progressive 
individual usually seizes a technique of this kind 
and is prone to run too fast and expect too much 
from the process in the beginning. One extreme 
is as harmful as the other and both should and can 
be avoided. 

Generally, data service center managements have 
met all degrees of receptiveness of these systems 
and can pretty well guide the new venturer in this 
field. They welcome the additional business it will 
bring them and the new prospect should not hesi- 
tate to call on a service center for all the informa- 
tion and help he needs. s 
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This is the new Diebold Modular Control Panel system. Shown here 
is but one of an almost unlimited variety of interior arrangements 
possible. In addition, you have a choice of three different cabinet 
sizes, drawer units, casters or stationary bases. And all these 
arrangements can be changed when an as your requirements change. 
The coupon will bring details without obligation. 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATE O 
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DIEBOLD, Incorporated Dept. OE-187 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information on Diebold 
Control Panel Storage. 
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New Equipment 


BURROUGHS E103 p 


Burroughs Corporation has intro- 
duced a new desk size electronic 
digital computer developed for bus- 
iness data processing. This is the 
E103, whose appearance may put 
electronic data processing within 
the reach of many small and medium- 
sized businesses. The E103 will sell 
for $29,750, or lease for $875 a 
month. 

The E103 combines all the features 
of the E101 (which is primarily for 
scientific and engineering), plus an 
accounting machine printer and a 
new control unit, which provide 
greater programming flexibility, as 
standard equipment. The E103 may 
have its capabilities further extended 
by optional paper tape and/or 
punched card equipment for input 
and output. 

The general purpose computer will 
feature a magnetic drum memory 
with storage capacity for 220 words 
(12 digits plus sign), and built-in 
decision-making abilities. Simplified 
external pinboard programming per- 
mits use of the computer with a 
minimum of operator training. 

The Series E machines fill the 
middle range between the Burroughs 
F2000, an electro-mechanical bus- 
iness computer, and the B251, 204 
and 220 computers, medium and in- 
termediate electronic data process- 
ing systems. 

Burroughs believes that these desk 
size computers will be of special use 
to retail and wholesale merchants, 
financial institutions, industrial 
manufacturers and governmental 
agencies for day-to-day data proc- 
essing and accounting. 

Available for the E103 are a series 
of programs, developed by Burroughs 
systems specialists, for sales analy- 
sis, payroll, labor cost distribution, 
tax billing, dairy route accounting, 
bond yield and interest projection 
tables. 


Circle no. 33 on reader service card. 


IBM 1401E—7330 
MAGNETIC TAPE 
UNIT 


A new system, the 1401E, has 
been designed by IBM for users who 
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would like to convert from punched 
cards to tape, but who do not require 
high speed tape systems. 

The key component is the new 
73380 magnetic tape unit, which in a 
typical system will read data up to 
twenty times faster and write out 
results at sixty times the rate of 
punched card equipment. 

The 7330 has complete tape com- 
patibility and will accept tapes made 
on series 727 and 729 tape units. The 
unit has a simplified horizontal tape 


transport design to prevent tape 
breakage during input and output. 
There are two methods of checking: 
the vertical parity check for each 
column of bits and a longitudinal 
parity check for each record. These 
are made during both read and 
write operations. 

Tapes may be backspaced over a 
record or rewound to the beginning 
of the reel. 


Circle no. 34 on reader service card. 


(continued on page 36) 





Maximum Read/Write Speed 
(characters per second) 
(inches per second) 


Character Rate 
(milliseconds per character) 


Record Density 
(characters per inch) 





| Start-Stop Times 
(milliseconds) 


Transistorized 
Monthly Rental 
Selling Price 


Comparison of IBM 7330 and 729-IV magnetic tape units 


Use Six-bit Characters per Reel of Tape 


7330 729-IV 
7,200/ 22,500 / 
20,000 62,500 

36 112.5 
.139/.050 .044/.016 
200/556 200/556 
5,760,000/ 5,760,000/ 
16,012,800 16,012,800 
5 2.5 
Yes Yes 
$450. $900. 
$19,000. $48,500. 
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Carditioner in the Tab Department changes 
overtime to free time! 























Obscurely mutilated cards kept the “‘flow’’ out of this 
Tab Supervisor’s department. Visual sorts always 
skipped over some of them. Machines misread. Ma- 
chines jammed. Men and equipment sat idle. Often the 
day’s work lasted into the night. 


Now, a Cummins Carditioner puts ‘‘flow”’ in this Tab 
Department. Automatically it reconditions 275 cards 
a minute — makes crumpled ecards machineable, rejects 
any that are stapled, taped or have folded corners. No 
manual sorting, hardly any misreadings — reports bal- 
ance easily. Jams drop by a whopping 75%. Punching 
of substitutes is all but eliminated, together with re- 
writing, reproducing, reverifying, refiling, rerunning, 
and the 6-7% errors which always occur when sub- 
stitutes are punched. A single machine helps make the 
Tab Department a model of efficiency — good news for 
workers and management alike! 

Send for new booklet! 
See at a glance how Cardi- 
tioner irons out cards, irons 
out the kinks in tab opera- 


tions. Case histories on re- 
quest. 


/¢/Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Rovenswood Avenve, Chicogo 40, Minois 
Soles ond Service in ofl Principe! Cities 
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IBM 1418 OPTICAL 
CHARACTER READER 


The solid-state IBM 1418 Optical 
Character Reader (left in photo) 
reads typed, printed or imprinted in- 
formation from paper or card docu- 
ments of varying sizes and thick- 
nesses for direct input to an IBM 
1401 computer. It can also be 
equipped for mark reading—in which 
vertical pencil or ink marks repre- 
sent specific data determined by the 
format of the document. 

The 1418 reader automatically con- 
verts numerical data printed with 
ordinary ink into machine language 
which it feeds directly to the mag- 
netic core memory of the 1401. Here, 
the data is processed, and the results 
are produced by the 1401 system as 
punched cards, magnetic tape, or 
printed reports. 

While the 1418 is feeding data to 
the 1401 core storage, the computer 
can perform a variety of simulta- 
neous data processing operations, 
such as a high-speed tape-to-printer 
operation. The 1418-equipped 1401 
can also be used in support of larger 
IBM data processing systems, since 
magnetic tapes prepared on the 1401 
can be used as input to the larger 
computers. 

The 1418 reads at rates up to 480 
characters a second from as many 


as 400 documents a minute. Its opera- 
ting speed depends on the width of 
the documents, the number of char- 
acters to be read from each form, 
and the amount of processing re- 
quired by each document. It is the 
first optical reading machine to pro- 





vide direct input from a convention- 
ally printed paper document to a 
computer. 


Type and document 
specifications 


The 1418 reader is designed to 
read numerical information and three 
special characters from documents 
printed with standard IBM 407 type 
(.093-inch height and ten characters 
to the inch). This type style can be 
printed on the IBM 407, 408, and 409 
accounting machines, 1403 printer, 
or electric typewriter. In addition, 
407 elongated type (.130-inch height 
and seven characters to the inch), 
commonly used by credit card im- 
printers, can be read by the 1418. 
In mark-reading, it will read marks 
made by ordinary pencil or dark ink. 


The size of the input document to 
be read by the 1418 can vary in 
length, width, and thickness. The 
machine handles documents any- 
where between 5%” and 834” wide. 
The height of the forms can range 
from 234” to 3%”, and their thick- 
ness from .0035” paper to .007” 
regular IBM card stock. Within this 
range of acceptable dimensions for 
input documents, the 1418 can proc- 
ess printed data from punched cards 
and continuous card forms, as well 
as from most premium notices, im- 
printed charge slips, coupons, tele- 
phone bills, and tax notices. 


The direct processing of paper and 
card forms by the 1418-equipped 
1401 can mean a substantial saving 
in time and costs. It can eliminate 
the need for converting information 





from source documents into cards 
or tape before the data can be en- 
tered into a computer for processing. 


Path of documents 
through the 1418 


Documents to be read are placed 
in a non-stop hopper which provides 
continuous feeding into the machine. 
Up to fifteen inches of paper, or 800 
to 1,500 documents, depending on 
their thickness, can be loaded into 
the hopper at once. Two loading 
trays allow the hopper to be refilled 
with documents without stopping the 
machine or interrupting the reading 
operation. 

Feeding of documents into the 
reader is under automatic control of 
the 1401 stored program. As the 
documents feed into the 1418, they 
first pass a separator, which pre- 
vents two or more forms from being 
fed together. Each form is indivi- 
dually aligned and fed onto a revolv- 
ing drum, against which the docu- 
ment is held flat by means of a 
vacuum. As the vacuum drum re- 
volves, the form passes the lens sys- 
tem of an optical reading station, 
with its full surface exposed for 
reading. The operator can adjust the 
lens system with a positioning lever 
so that data can be read from any 
desired line on the face of the docu- 
ment. 

After being read, the documents 
are removed from the surface of the 
drum by a continuous belt. Each 
document is then fed into a sorter 
pocket of the 1418. 


Document reading 


The machine optically reads data 
from a source document by an ex- 
clusive high-resolution scanning 
method designed to provide optimum 
character recognition with high ac- 
curacy and reliability. By analyzing 
considerably more information than 
is necessary for each character scan- 
ned, the 1418 can handle a practical 
range of print quality from printers, 
typewriters, and imprinters. 

As a source document moves past 
the optical reading station from 
right to left on the revolving drum, 
it is flooded with light. Reflected 
light from the document is passed 
through the lens system onto a ro- 
tating scanning disk which contains 
a series of spirals, each made up of 
a number of tiny square openings. 
The light passes in turn through the 
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Units and Features 


1418 Optical Character Reader 


Additional Read Station 
Mark Reading Station 


Input/Output Adapter Feature 


Model C, D, or E) 





Model 1- 3 sorter pockets 
Model 2-13 sorter pockets 


(for 1401 Processing Unit, 


Monthly Rental Purchase 
$2,600 $120,300 
2,900 133,800 

125 5,450 

125 5,950 

100 3,750 








disk as a series of images from each 
segment of the character. 

The reflected light image is next 
directed to the surface of a photo- 
multiplier tube, which converts it 
into electrical impulses. This output 
is then sent to a video amplifier, 
which automatically adjusts the sig- 
nal for variations in the weight of 
printing and differences in _ back- 
ground. The amplifier analyzes each 
successive group of scans of the 
character to be either black or white 
and feeds its results to a shift-regis- 
ter (or grid) where a character pat- 
tern is developed. As a character 
pattern passes through the grid, it 
becomes oriented so that it matches 
an internal logic pattern for one 
specific character. When a match oc- 
curs, the character is recognized and 
transferred to the core memory of 
the 1401 for processing. 


Equipment details 


The basic reader contains one op- 
tical reading station, which reads 
data printed in a single type style 
from any line on the document. 
Either a second reading station or 
a mark reading station can be added 
as an optional feature. With two 
reading stations, the 1418 can read 
any two lines in one pass of a docu- 
ment through the machine. These 
two lines can be in the same or dif- 
ferent type styles. In place of the 
second read station, a mark reading 
station can be installed to read pen- 
cil or ink marks from a second line. 

The line or lines to be read by a 
1418 can be selected by the operator 
with levers which position the lens 
system. Switching from line to line 
or from character reading to mark 
reading is under complete control of 
1401 programming. 

The 1418 reader is available in two 
models—Model 1 with three sorter 
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pockets and Model 2 featuring thir- 
teen sorter pockets. When not in use 
as. an input unit for the 1401, the 
1418 Model 2 can perform indepen- 
dent optical sorting of printed forms 
and cards. Both models contain the 
same circuitry for analyzing and 
recognizing the scanned character, 
console, and a CRT (cathode ray 
tube) character display unit. The 
CRT unit, located on top of the 1418, 
is used as an aid for making scanning 
adjustments and for checking sys- 
tems logic. 

The 1418, Model 1 or 2, can be 
used with any Model C, D, or E 1401 


magnetic tape data processing sys- 
tem. 


Applications 


The optical character reader has 
extremely wide applications. It pro- 
vides the high-speed direct process- 
ing of printed source and re-entry 
documents and can lead to great 
economies in time and costs. Typical 
areas where the 1418 offers increased 
speed and efficiency are: 

Air Transportation: passenger 
revenue accounting ; Book and Record 
Clubs: billing and accounts receiv- 
able; Communications: cash applica- 
tion, toll ticket readings; Finance: 
installment loan accounting; Insur- 
ance: premium payment, paid claims; 
Motor Freight: revenue accounting; 
Public Utility: customer accounting, 
meter reading transcription; Pub- 
lishing: subscription renewal and 
payment; Railroad: freight bill con- 
trol; Retail: billing and accounts re- 
ceivable; and State and Local Gov- 
ernment: compensation payments, 
registration and licensing, tax ac- 
counting. 


Circle no. 35 on reader service card. 
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acme visible rotaries 


... spin nearly a quarter-million 5x3 con- 
sumer credit cards to users fingertips—at 
Broad Street Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
Reference data moves... but the workers 
do not. Result: Faster customer service. 
Employee fatigue reduced. Precious floor 
space freed. Send coupon to see how Acme 
Visible Rotaries soon pay for themselves! 


Circle No. 14 on Reader Service Card. 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
731 |, West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Virginia 


Please send information showing examples 
of many types and sizes of power and manual 
Rotaries now used by firms in many fields. 
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izuild EF GRMSCARD 


Today’s high-speed, precision-perfect automation concepts demand the many unique advantages of 
FORMSCARDS . . already being used enthusiastically by hundreds of the nation’s most progressive busi- 
ness and industrial companies. When time means even MORE than money . . when efficiency, accuracy 
and ease of handling is vital to YOUR operations . . that’s when you need FORMSCARDS — the ONLY 
continuous tab cards made WITHOUT MEDIAL WASTE STRIPS! 






call, write or wire 


Manufacturers of line-hole 


s continuous business forms 


Sales Representatives in principal cities. 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. Phone: Oldfield 9-4000 


Circle No. 23 on Reader Service Card. 
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STEP FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


A new computer concept for bring- 
ing electronic data processing to 
small business has been announced 
by Remington Rand. The system is 
called Univac STEP for “Simple 
Transition to Electronic Processing.” 
This new solid state computer sys- 
tem has been developed for cus- 
tomers now using punched card 
equipment who have growing needs 
for electronic data processing. 

This is a flexible system, with a 
Univac solid-state computer as a 
nucleus. The basic system consists 
of four units which can be easily 
expanded to greater capacity when 
business growth demands it. 

The system is comprised of a cen- 
tral processor with a 26,000 digit 
capacity, a high-speed reader han- 
dling 450 punched cards a minute, a 
punch unit handling 150 cards a 
minute, and a high speed printer. 


Expansion can be accomplished by 
adding up to four additional memory 
units, each of which will carry 6,000 
more digits, making ultimate capa- 
city of 50,000 digits possible. The 
basic central processor’s arithmetic 
speed can be stepped up by the ad- 
dition of multiply/divide unit. 

Univac STEP will rent for $3500 
a month, with a nine month delivery 
schedule. The basic system is com- 
patible with Univac equipment now 
in use and can be readily applied to 
payroll problems, billing and inven- 
tory control, sales analysis, statis- 
tical reports and savings and mort- 
gage loan accounting. When ex- 
panded, STEP can include complex 
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production control, planning and 
scheduling, wholesale billing and 
similar work. 


Circle no. 40 on reader service card. 


NEW INSERTER 


A new Phillipsburg Inserter de- 
signed to automatically insert and 
mail random, multiple punched cards 
was demonstrated for the first time 
by the Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago, at the National Business Show 
in the New York Coliseum, October 
24 to 28. 

The new Phillipsburg Inserter 
automates the stuffing and mailing 
of punched cards, extending into the 
mailroom the speed and accuracy of 
the electronic data processing equip- 
ment and punched card machines 
used in modern punched card billing 
and continuous inventory systems. 

The machine selects a statement 
card and a varying quantity of ac- 





SERVICES 


companying individual transaction 
cards from one station, feeds ad- 
ditional inserts from other stations, 
opens envelope flaps, inserts, closes, 
moistens and seals the envelopes, im- 
prints postage and an advertising 
message, counts and stacks, all in 
one continuous sequence. 


Circle no. 41 on reader service card. 





DATA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


The Kinetape Data Communica- 
tions system was on display at the 
International Systems Meeting of 
the Systems and Procedures Associa- 
tion in New York City, October 10- 
12. Kinetape system transmits mag- 
netic tape data over telephone or 
telegraph lines at 300 characters per 
second, making it possible for com- 
puters and data processing systems 
to “talk” directly to each other. Kine- 


(continued on next page) 
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tape system is a product of Collins 
Radio Company, Western Division, 
Burbank, California. 


Circle no. 42 on reader service card. 





NOISE ABSORBER 


Gates Acoustinet, Inc. has de- 
veloped an acoustical enclosure to 
absorb the noise of key punches, 
verifiers, tape to card machines, etc. 
This new unit is effective acousti- 
cally because it actually absorbs the 
noise at the machine before it can 
escape into the office and disturb 
other office personnel. The company 
guarantees a 50 per cent reduction 
in sound. The unit includes lighting 
and a tiltable shield which allows 
complete access to all moving parts 
of the key punches and/or verifiers 
with a simple motion of the hand. 
The new table model ACOUSTINET, 
Model IDP-100, is put directly on 
the key punch without legs or fasten- 
ing device. All units are shipped 
standup and there is no installation. 


Circle no. 43 on reader service card. 


OPTICAL SCANNER 


The Optical Scanning Punch, de- 
read handwritten mark- 
ings on a standard 90-column 
punched card and punch the appro- 
priate code holes into the same card, 
does this work at the speed of 150 
cards per minute, announces Rem- 
ington Rand. It does not require the 
use of a special magnetic pencil— 
any soft lead pencil will do—and no 
special symbols are needed. It reads 
actual numerals as well as normal 
pencilled notations such as check 
marks, lines, X-marks and circles. 

By eliminating the need for man- 
ual card punching from original 
source documents, the Optical Scan- 
ning Punch drastically reduces the 
most time-consuming phase of 
punched card data processing and 
automatically detects improperly 
marked cards. 


signed to 
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The new machine provides a high 
degree of programming flexibility 
through the use of manual switches 
on the control panel and through the 
use of a removable plugboard. The 
operator can make rapid program 
changes by replacing one plugboard 
with another, just as in the operation 
of the Remington Rand Univac 60 
and 120 punched card electronic 
computers. 


Circle no. 44 on reader service card. 


PRINT - PUNCH 


A new model Numbering Print- 
Punch machine, equipped with a 
serial numbering code — punching 
and imprinting attachment. has 
been announced by the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

With this machine, it is possible 
to use serially numbered, multiple 
stub tag systems as basic input 
media in data processing systems 
governing production control, inven- 
tory control, piece rate payroll, ship- 
ping control and inspection control. 

The Numbering Print-Punch ma- 
chine produces either 20 or 26 digits 
of imprinted and code punched data, 
plus a five-digit imprinted and code 
punched serial number on each stub 
in a Print-Punch tag. The serial 
number may be either repetitively or 
consecutively numbered from 00,001 
to 99,999. The machine may be set 
to repeat one number two to ten 
times before advancing to the next 
number. 

Print-Punch stubs may be auto- 
matically converted to 80 column or 
90 column punched cards with equip- 
ment now available. 


Circle no. 45 on reader service card. 











PAPER TAPE/MAGNETIC TAPE 


A data converter for translating 
standard 5-level teletype paper tape 
to magnetic tape in a format accept- 
able to the IBM 704 or IBM 705 
computer is now available from the 
Electronic Engineering Company of 
California. 

The ZA-752 can be used as an on- 
line unimode translator for the prep- 
aration of IBM 704 or 705 magnetic 
tapes using data transmitted from 
distant points via teletype. It con- 
tains a 128-character ferrite core 
memory. A manual and visual check 
of code conversion and memory is 
provided. 

The ZA-752 data converter can 
be provided to produce magnetic 
tapes for entry into computers other 
than IBM. 


Circle no. 46 on reader service card. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ 
PROGRAM MACHINE 


A source data originator designed 
exclusively for data processing in ac- 
countancy has been announced by 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc. The new product, avail- 
able in both single-register and du- 
plex models, is the Synchro-Monroe 
Accountants’ Program Punch Tape 
Adding Machine. The P-03 succeeds 
two earlier punched tape adding ma- 
chine models, combining the features 
of both and offering several new 
features. 

Compatible with data processors of 
all service bureaus, the portable Ac- 
countants’ Program machine univer- 
salizes source data origination in 
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processing for accountants. The ma- 
| 


chine features automatic repetition 


of all code information, eliminating | 


the need of re-indexing repetitive 
reference numbers. Another new 
feature are keyboard symbols, pro- 
viding clear-cut identification of op- 
erating controls. Five excess codes 
for the future give new versatility in 
systems improvement, and eliminate 
the chance of machine obsolescence. 

In Accountants’ Program data 
processing, accounting information 
is recorded on punched tape. Tapes 
are processed at data processing 
service bureaus, and printed account- 
ing records and reports are returned 
to the accountant for his clients. 


Circle no. 47 on reader service card. 


DIGIT-MATIC DATA PUNCH 

This latest digital device intro- 
duced by Victor Adding Machine 
Co. allows for remote control adding 
machine operation through the use 
of solenoids with both a printed 
detail tape and a punched data proc- 
essing tape resulting. It can be ac- 
tivated from distant points and by 
a variety of associated equipment. 

It is possible to activate the unit 
through digital converters, com- 
munications systems, control instru- 
ments, digital counters, digital test- 
ing equipment, flowmeters, produc- 
tion scales, pulse height analyzers, 
temperature recorders, time interval 
meters, typewriters and similar in- 
dustrial, business and _ laboratory 
instruments. 

Simultaneously from each such 
operation comes a printed record for 
immediate information, plus punched 
tape for further automatic handling. 
The punched tape contains coded in- 
formation in 5, 6, 7, or 8 channels. 
Punched tape output can be used to 
plot curves, transmit data via long 
wires or to a central office, and ac- 
cumulate inventory figures. 


Circle no. 48 on reader service card. 
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Profits are Made at 
y ae sD 





The City sleeps, but this business goes on as 
usual, with the help of Baltimore Business Forms. 
Day and night customers phone their orders to 
central headquarters. Robot machines, in branch 
delivery offices, print orders simultaneously on 
troublefree Therm-O-Seal Handy-Fast Forms, 
recommended by the Baltimore Business Forms 
Systems Advisor. When morning comes... night- 
time orders are completely written ... ready for 
delivery without delay. The profits have been 
made...while the city sleeps. 


Write or phone the Baltimore Business Forms 
Company for the interesting report ...“‘A Robot 
Writes.”’ Perhaps some of these money-making 
methods may be adapted to your own business. 


Circle No. 15 on Reader Service Card. 


Baltimore Business Forms 


Division of the Baltimore Salesbook Company 
3128 FREDERICK AVENUE, BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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De Paris on EQUIPMENT 





Systems at Lower Costs 


MEDIUM-SIZED and small punched 
card users often have been hard-put 
to justify an excursion into elec- 
tronic data processing. 

The costs of a computer installa- 
tion, notwithstanding the benefits 
inherent in electronic processing, 
have been too steep for a large seg- 
ment of this class of potential users. 
Those of this class who have suc- 
ceeded in making the transition from 
electro-mechanical to electronic 
equipment have had to be content 
with a half-loaf, the card-oriented 
computer. The rest of the loaf, the 
magnetic tape system, was simply 
“too rich for their blood.” 

The advent of computers such as 
the RCA 301 and the IBM 1401 
changed this situation significantly. 
Aimed directly at the medium-small 
installation, these systems are priced 
in ranges which are the “open ses- 
ame!” to the electronic age for the 
majority of those previously unable 
or unwilling to take the plunge. Now 
it is possible to get a card or tape 
system, tailored to your’ require- 
ments, for literally thousands of 
dollars less per year than before. 

If you haven’t done it yet, or if it 
has been some time since you’ve done 
a feasibility study, call in the various 
manufacturers. You will be sur- 
prised—pleasantly—by the new look 
in data processing. 


New developments for 
IBM 1401 


Following up the introduction of 
IBM’s 1401, there have been a series 
of announcements of additional com- 
ponents and devices which add im- 
portantly to the power and flexibility 
of the system. One can see the same 
pattern emerging as was evident 
after the 305 Ramac was announced. 
If you recall, the 305 started life as 
a rather simple, compact unit. Today 
it is available with bells and whistles 
which have enhanced its usefulness 
tenfold. So with the 1401, new de- 
velopments are announced with a 
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rapidity reminiscent of the explos- 
ions of Chinese firecrackers. 

One of the latest—especially sig- 
nificant to those considering tape 
systems—is the announcement of a 
new tape unit, the 7330. The 7330 is 
a new, smaller, more compact unit 
than the 729 II or 729 IV. It has a 
unique horizontal vacuum column in 
place of the customary vertical col- 
umns. Tape processed by the 7330 
is completely compatible. The same 
two IBM densities of 200 or 556 
characters per inch are possible. 

The real differences between the 
7330 and 729 II or IV drives lay in 
speed and price. The 7330, for ex- 
ample, passes tape at the rate of 
20,000 characters per second at the 
556 char./inch density; the 729 II 
operates at 41,667, and the 729 IV 
at 62,500 characters. per inch. 
Roughly, the 729 II is twice as fast 
and the IV is three times as fast 
as the 7330. Another way to say 
it is this: the 729 II moves tape past 
its read-write heads at 75 inches per 
second, the 729 IV at 112 inches per 
second, and the 7330 at 36 inches 
per second. 


Costs 


Now for the price. The 7330 units 
rent for $450 per month compared 
with $700 and $900 for the 729 II 
and IV respectively. In addition to 
this lower rental a new lower cost 
configuration is being offered. This 
configuration consists of a 4000 
character memory in a modified 1401 
processing unit, the 1402 read/punch, 
the 1403 printer, and four 7330 tape 
drives at a base rental of $5155 per 
month. The 1401 in the 7330 con- 
figuration is some $600 less than the 
1401 supplied with 729 tape drives. 
Normally standard features renting 
at about $120 per month are op- 
tional in this configuration. What 
accounts for the rest of the $600? 
Apparently just an old-fashioned 
price reduction. 

It seems the 1401 has a configura- 
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tion designed for the needs and the 
pocketbook of almost every small to 
medium-sized prospect. 


IBM 1410 system 


Between the 1401 and the 7070, 
there has been a gap in IBM’s line 
of solid-state, transistorized com- 
puters. But this is true no longer. 
The filler is a new data processing 
system, the 1410 which now takes 
its place in the line. This system 
comes in three basic models—10,000, 
20,000, and 40,000 character mem- 
ories. The 1410 has a 4.5 micro- 
second storage cycle which is about 
twice as fast as the 1401’s 11.5 
microsecond cycle. 

The 1410, a buffered system, has 
a Table Search command, and 15 
index registers. It has two data 
channels (one standard), each of 
which can accommodate 10 tape 
drives. The tape drives can be 729 
II, 729 IV, or 7330. The 1402 read 
punch and 1403 printer are part of 
the 1410 system. 

An average card system rents for 
about $7500; an average tape sys- 
tem about $12,000 per month. 

And so the data processing derby 
keeps zooming along. Day after day, 
month after month, something new 
is added. Prospect for the future? 
More and more exciting announce- 
ments. Big as the developments have 
been to date, they will seem insigni- 
ficant alongside what is to come. 
Hang on! We’ll take the ride to- 
gether.s 





WANTED: 
SHORT PROGRAMMING TIPS 


Have you a favorite pro- 
gramming trick, gimmick, or 
shortcut that you want to 
share with our readers? Write 
it up in 300 English words (or 
less) and submit it. We will 
pay $10.00 for each one used. 

GILLE ASSOCIATES 
22nd Floor Book Tower 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


IBM RESEARCH 


DR. GILBERT W. KING is now 
associate director of research for 
systems and engineering at IBM. He 
is responsible for the research pro- 
grams in experimental machines and 
systems, in addition to the programs 
in the engineering sciences. 





AT REMINGTON RAND 


Remington Rapd made a number 
of changes. The new prexy is 
DAUSE L. BIBBY, who joined the 
company as executive vice president 
in March, 1959. Previously he had 
been executive vice president at 
Daystrom, Inc., and before that at 
IBM. 

ROBERT D. BROWN, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
systems division,has the same capac- 
ity in the office machines division. 

FRANCIS V. BERGREN has been 
promoted to vice president and gen- 
eral manager for the systems divi- 
sion. 

HOWARD V. WIDDOES is now 
vice president handling special as- 
signments and industry relations for 
the group headquarters staff. 


AMA NEWS 


CHARLES F. SCHWEP, former 
president of Trident Films Inc., 
New York,has been appointed man- 
ager of the Visual Communications 
and Training Department, a new 
unit of the American Management 
Association. 


GENERAL PRECISION 


A new division with responsibility 
for all major systems has _ been 
formed at GPL Division—General 
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Precision, Inc., under the director- 
ship of WILLIAM H. HEATH. 
Among his major tasks is the air 
traffic control modernization program 
for the Federal Aviation Agency. 





BURROUGHS PERSONNEL 


HARRY G. BOWLES, controller, 
has been named vice president and 
controller at Burroughs. He will be 
chairman of the new integrated fi- 
nancial planning committee serving 
all segments of the corporation. 

KENNETH C. TIFFANY has re- 
signed as vice president—finance to 
join Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., of Can- 
ada. 

WALTER HANSTEIN, JR. is now 
associate director of engineering at 
Burroughs. 

PAUL S. MIRABITO has been 
promoted to vice president in charge 
of the company’s defense contracts. 
Previously he had been general man- 
ager in this area. 


PHILCO G & I 


WILLIAM J. SCHOENBERGER 
has been appointed northeast man- 
ager for Philco Corporation’s Gov- 
ernment and Industrial Group. He 
is a senior member of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers and an associate 
fellow of the American Astronau- 
tical Society. 


AT ITEK 


ROBERT F. BROWN has been 
elected a director of Itek Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Brown is a partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


CONTROL DATA APPOINTMENTS 


JOSEPH A. RESCA has been ap- 
pointed as sales manager of the 
eastern region (20 eastern states) 


at Control Data’s Computer Division. 

ROBERT E. WESSLUND has 
been chosen as a member of the en- 
gineering staff to supervise the de- 
velopment of micro-electronic tech- 
niques used in the miniaturization 
of solid-state computers. 


BENDIX SYSTEMS 


The appointment of DONALD G. 
SPEYER as director of contracts of 
the Bendix Systems division (Ann 
Arbor) has been announced. Speyer 
will be responsible for all contracts 
and subcontracts held by the divi- 
sion. 


NEW CONSULTANTS 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton have taken 
on seven new consultants: LOUIS E. 
ALBRIGHT, ROBERT J. GILL- 
MORE, CHARLES L. MACK and 
DALE L. REISTAD in the New 
York office; CARLTON L. DUDLEY, 
JR. and WALTER W. FASTER in 
the Chicago office; and JOHN H. 
YIENGER at Los Angeles. 


RCA APPOINTS 


HAROLD M. EMLEIN is now op- 
erations manager of a new plant now 
being built for EDP division, Radio 
Corporation of America. 

C. WESLEY MICHAELS is now 
manager, planning and market re- 
search for the same division. He 
was formerly associated with the 
GE Company at Bridgeport, Conn. 
and Syracuse, N. Y. 





AMPEX MANAGER 


DENNIS D. WILLARD has been 
named manager of the Advanced 
Computer Laboratory for Ampex 
Data Products Company. He was 
formerly with IBM. 
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OUTPUTS 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 


A computer system for one of the 
world’s largest accounting tasks— 
that of the Internal Revenue Service 
—was described at the opening in 
New York City of a new type of 
school to teach the science of data 
processing systems design and op- 
eration. 

The school is International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation’s Systems 
Research Institute. Located on Unit- 
ed Nations Plaza, it is the first in- 
dustry-sponsored graduate school to 
educate people for advanced profes- 
sional work in data processing sys- 
tems engineering. Data processing 
systems engineers are broad-gauged 
computer experts whose job it is to 
help business, industry, science and 
government make the best use of 
changing data processing equipment 
and techniques. 

Thirty-five top IBM computer sys- 
tems specialists from the U. S., Great 
Britain, Germany and Canada re- 
ported for the opening of classes. 
They are the vanguard of the more 
than a thousand students the In- 
stitute expects to graduate during 
the next five years. 


INTERNATIONAL RECIPROCITY 


A licensing agreement between AB 
Atvidabergs Industrier, Stockholm, 
Sweden, and North American Avia- 
tion, Inc. involving the products of 
Facit Electronics (subsidiary of the 
Stockholm firm) and the Autonetics 
Division of North American Avia- 
tion, has been announced. The agree- 
ment provides for the manufacture 
and distribution of the Facit elec- 
tronic computer accessory equipment 
by Autonetics in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. The Swedish 
firm will have similar rights regard- 
ing Autonetics Recomp computer 
and the Nifte automatic factory test- 
ing equipment in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland. Autonetics 
Industrial Products will produce and 
sell Facit’s high speed paper tape 
punch and reader equipment, and a 
fast direct access magnetic tape unit. 
The transistorized equipment will be 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


compatible with the solid state Re- 
comp digital computer as well as 
other digital computers. 


STEP 


Marketing Management Associ- 
ates, Inc., marketing and data proc- 
essing firm located in Ridgefield, 
Conn., has announced that it has 
contracted with Remington Rand 
Univac for the installation of a 
STEP solid state computer system. 

The Univac STEP represents a 
newly marketed, expandable solid 
state computer system. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS BUREAU 


Mountain Data Systems, Inc., Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y., is providing man- 
agement with timely and comprehen- 
sive weekly and monthly sales break- 
down reports. These are prepared 
for each of the departments at their 
retail outlets. The centralized data 
processing system station uses a 
Bendix G 15 computer. The retailers 
have installed special commercially 
available sales registers at their 
stores which produce punched paper 
tape output. The daily tape of each 
register is air mailed to the center 
for processing. 


MICROFILM SYSTEMS EDUCATION 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
established an educational micro- 
film systems department at the 
Recordak Corporation, a subsidiary. 
This new department plans to offer 
technical assistance in systems and 
microfilm techniques to individuals 
and organizations engaged in the 
assembly and use of educational ma- 
terial in programmed format and to 
study the design features of micro- 
film equipment that may be required. 


COMPUTER SHOWCASE 


IBM has opened a new Solid State 
Showcase of advanced computer 
equipment in its Product Display 
Center at Madison Avenue and 57th 
Street, New York City. Displayed 
are the IBM 1401 and 1620 systems, 
609 calculator, 108 card proving ma- 
chine, and 84 sorter. Also on dis- 
play are teleprocessing products: the 
1001 data transmission system and 


data transceiver with new dial-up 
feature. Facilities of the Center will 
be used for application demonstra- 
tions and testing computer programs. 
Tours for the public are conducted 
Monday through Friday at 10:00 
a.m. and 3:00 p.m. 


U-T COMPUTING CENTER 


The University of Tennessee will 
establish a Computing Center on the 
Knoxville campus for University- 
wide use in solving complex scien- 
tific research problems. It will be 
available to all University depart- 
ments for research and for teaching 
on the graduate level. 

Its facilities will be able to handle 
the complex problems found in chem- 
istry, mathematics, physics and en- 
gineering research, and the less 
complex mass-data projects of bus- 
iness research. The Computing Cen- 
ter will centralize computing work 
at the University, and will supple- 
ment, but not replace, punched card 
and computing equipment already in 
use in certain engineering and bus- 
iness departments. 


G-15 USERS 


Membership in the G-15 Users’ Ex- 
change Organization grew by 50 
per cent in the last year, it was re- 
ported at the fifth annual conference 
held in August at Pittsburgh. One 
hundred fifty new programs were 
submitted to the library since the 
last meeting and more than 500 
programs were distributed to mem- 
bers during the same period. 


BOWLING BOOST 


A special bowling score program 
has been developed by a civil engi- 
neering firm to use with Bendix G-15 
general purpose computers. The pro- 
gram accepts the results of three 
bowling games and computes the 
total pins and games for each player 
of ten, ten-man teams (including 
substitutes and blinds). 


IBM LAB 


IBM has announced expansion of 
their development laboratory in San 
Jose, California. 


STANDARDIZATION PROGRAMS 


Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute is sponsoring two major 
international standardization pro- 
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grams, to cover data processing ma- 
chines (including electronic comput- 
ers) and office machines. The two 
standardization projects are based 
upon proposals submitted before a 
recent American Standards Associ- 
ation by OEMI. The United States 
has also been granted the secretariat 
for the international data processing 
standards program, which means 
that the OEMI committee will be the 
technical committee for the Inter- 
national Organization for Standards. 
The efforts of the data processing 
program will result in logical sys- 
tems standards, including a com- 
mon language, which will enable 
users to interchange information 
and programs among computers. 


INSURANCE STATISTICS 


Nationwide Insurance is to install 
a National 304 solid state system for 
analysis of statistics from the com- 
pany’s 15 regional offices through- 
out the country. This will be data 
from the more than two million 
policyholders oi the company. 


INSURANCE RATE BOOK 


Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of St. Paul will prepare a 
rate book covering 40 insurance 
plans and six riders on a Burroughs 
205 magnetic tape system. 


CHICAGO SERVICE BUREAU 


RCA is opening Chicago’s first 
fully transistorized data processing 
center at 110 North Wacker Drive 
in the Morton Salt Building. This 
will be the fourth in a network of 
service bureaus being created by 
RCA to solve the paperwork prob- 
lems of companies of all sizes across 
the country. Other centers already 
in operation are in New York’s finan- 
cial district, in Washington, D. C., 
and at Cherry Hill, N. J., in.the 
Philadelphia-Camden area. 

Later the centers may be linked 
by a new system, DaSpan (for data 
spanning), so that companies in 
offices in various cities can channel 
their data processing back and forth 
quickly and easily. 


UNIVAC FOR NAVY 


Remington Rand has developed the 
Univac Advanced Navy Computer for 
the new Naval Tactical Data Sys- 
tem. The extremely compact elec- 
tronic computing system collects, 
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processes and evaluates naval tacti- 
cal data and recommends courses of 
action in virtually “zero” time. 


INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


Retrieval of legal information was 
demonstrated to the American Bar 
Association in Washington by IBM. 
Placing all statutes of Pennsylvania 
relating to public health and laws 
from the Hospital Law Manual in 
the magnetic tape memory of a 650 
computer, the computer came up with 
statutes related to any query fed via 
the card reader. This was done by 
key words searched through the 
vocabulary list created while the 
laws were recorded. Another demon- 
stration featured patent law using a 
Ramac 305; the Ramac searched for 
and printed out laws in the field of 
patent design upon query. 


COMPUTER FOR SCIENCE 


The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 


tory at Schenectady, N. Y. has ac- 
cepted delivery of a Philco 2000 
electronic data processing system. 
KAPL is operated for the AEC by 
the General Electric Company. The 
2000 will be used by scientists in 
nuclear reactor design research. 


TRANSISTORS 


Greater yields resulting from in- 
creased automated precision produc- 
tion has made possible price reduc- 
tions of 14 of Philco’s MAT (micro 
alloy) and MADT (micro alloy dif- 
fused-base) transistors. 


COBOL USER 


RCA announced that their RCA 
501 now is ready to use the COBOL 
Narrator, thus becomming the first 
of the manufacturers to announce 
for COBOL (Common Business Ori- 
ented Language) which was created 
by a committee of manufacturers a 
the request of the Department of 
Defense. & 
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“The day has long passed when 
management can concentrate solely 
on profitability in a local competitive 
market, where labor is a commodity. 
Variables grow with applied tech- 
nology; with the political and 
economic changes forced by tech- 
nology. Fortunately, electronic com- 
puters are sorting out some of the 
implications of the variables at 
lower levels, but the final decision 
rests, and must always rest, with 
the man at the top. He must of 
necessity be a generalist.” Stuart 
Chase in “Are You a Specialist or 
a Generalist?” Think, August, 1960. 

“So the term ‘common language’ 
requires some explanation of the 
meanings it has acquired. It can be 
used in three ways: 

“1. A dictionary, or glossary, of 
technical terminology to be used by 
a body of people, possibly inter- 
nationally. 

“2. A standard coded format on 
a medium for transferring informa- 
tion which can be interpreted for 
different purposes by a number of 
machines. Punched cards and 
punched paper tape are common ex- 


amples of media employed to trans- 
fer information in a variety of com- 
mon languages from one machine to 
another. 

“3. A system of coding for in- 
formation, whereby the information 
is automatically translated into the 
correct internal code of any avail- 
able computer. It also implies that 
any computer code can be translated 
into the coding of the common sys- 
tem.” J. W. Mitchell, “What is Auto- 
matic Coding?” Automatic Data 
Processing, June, 1960. 

“For the very large company, 
anything up to the biggest computer 
and its accessories may be the 
cheapest way to do the job. A smaller 
company may find that it may be 
able to fit its needs and pocketbook 
with only semi-automatic data proc- 
essors operated with human assist- 
ance. 

“Several factors will be working 
in the next few years toward lower- 
ing the cost of complex items of 
office equipment. While I cannot pre- 
dict that electronic or highly mech- 
anized hardware will become, by or- 
dinary definition, inexpensive, I do 
believe that substantially more auto- 
matic equipment will be available 


for smaller business.” Milton E. 
Mengel, Office Executive, August, 
1960. 8 
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VISUAL PLANT LAYOUTS has 
available a new catalog listing 148 
items including all models of 
punched card equipment as well as 
desks, chairs, file cabinets, business 
and calculating machines, grid 
boards, wall sections, columns and 
scale figures of office personnel—all 
in miniature for arranging and re- 
arranging departments. This minia- 
ture duplication of an office can save 
time and constant moving and give 
more effective layouts. 


Circle no. 70 on reader service card. 


THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
WRITING INSTITUTE has been 
established to improve the quality of 
business and technical communica- 
tions. The new group has resulted 
from the merger of the Technical 
Writing Improvement Society WEIS 
and the Western Technical Writing 
Institute. 

The organization was formed to 
meet the need for a central clearing 
house and information center on 
industrial communications improve- 
ment. Studies have shown that com- 
munications are a major part of in- 
dustrial and scientific overhead and 
yet communications have not kept 
up with the advances in other fields. 
Papers are still written and pre- 
sented as they were in the 1890’s. 

Individual memberships in the 
new institute will be by invitation. 
Company subscribing memberships 
are available. Temporary quarters 
are in Pasadena, California. 


Circle no. 71 on reader service card. 


NEW IBM LITERATURE in- 
cludes: UNIT RECORD EQUIP- 


MENT—I/BM 609 Calculator Model 
B-1 Bulletin; How to Punch Holes in 
Your Rising Tide of Paper Work; 
Balanced Data Processing (7070- 
1401). 


Circle no. 72 on reader service card. 


CUSTOMER SERVICES — Bal- 
anced Service for Balanced Systems. 


Circle no. 73 on reader service card. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTITU- 
TIONAL-—-IBM 609 Calculator for 
Aging Accounts Receivable. 


Circle no. 74 on reader service card. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY—Series 
50 Data Processing Machines for 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Agen- 
cies. 


Circle no. 75 on reader service card. 


MANUFACTURING —I/IBM 609 
Calculator for Fixed Assets Depre- 
ciation; and Line Material Indus- 
trial Traffic Statistics. 


Circle no. 76 on reader service card. 


FOUR RUSSIAN TECHNICAL 
JOURNALS translated into English 
will be continued during the coming 
year by the Instrument Society of 
America, under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. The 
four magazines are: Automation and 
Remote Control, Measurement Tech- 
niques, Instruments and Experimen- 
tal Techniques, and Industrial Lab- 
oratory. Information on_ subscrip- 
tions will be furnished. 


Circle no. 77 on reader service card. 


ABLE-STIK DISPENSERS are 
offered as a bonus with label orders. 
The offer is described in detail in a 
two color folder of the Allen Hol- 
lander Company which alse describes 
the two-way dispenser that accom- 
modates both roll type and fanfold 
packs of labels. 


Circle’no. 78 on reader service card. 


MAGNETIC MEMORIES, Series 
3100, versatile coincident current, 
random access storage units for data 
processing application, with capac- 
ities ranging from 128 to 4096 
words and from 4 to 64 bits per 
word, are described in a four page 
illustrated technical bulletin. The 
bulletin contains a full description, 
block diagram and timing chart, 
step-by-step operating procedure, 
and points out the low-cost reli- 
ability, 10 microsecond address to 
address cycle times, random or se- 
quential, and binary or BCD opera- 
ting modes. The versatility of these 
transistor - operated data storage 
units is illustrated with four ap- 
plications. 


Circle no. 79 on reader service card. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
COMPANY of California has a new 
short form catalog available which 
lists magnetic tape search and con- 
trol systems, time code generators, 
data handling equipment, and other 
electronic products. 


Circle no. 80 on reader service card. 


COLOR EDGE CARDS PAM- 
PHLET put out by Friden, Inc., may 
be used as a handy reference for or- 
dering cards and tapes for systems 
applications, for quick identification 
by different colors. Both cards and 
tapes are offered in a variety of 
colors so that sales invoices,. reports, 
checks and vouchers, accounts pay- 
able, purchase orders, and letters are 
easily identifiable by individual 
color. 


Circle no. 81 on reader service card. 


TO AID MANUFACTURERS OF 
COMPUTERS, users of computers 
and manufacturers of pedestal floors 
in the selection and maintenance of 
resilient surfacing, is the purpose of 
a booklet just published by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. The raised 
panel floor has proved valuable in 
electronic computer _ installations 
where heavy equipment and its com- 
plicated wiring can be easily and 
economically relocated. This requires 
surfacing material with good resist- 
ance to indentation under heavy 
equipment, dimensional stability and 
uniformity, dialectric strength and 
electrical volume resistance, and 
ability to maintain good looks under 
heavy traffic—all qualities inherent 
in vinyl floor tile. The booklet is also 
a guide to maintenance of such 
raised floor surfaces. 


Circle no. 82 on reader service card. 


“BRIGHT IDEAS TO MAKE 
BRIGHT Girls Shine at Filing” is 
a booklet aimed at increasing filing 
efficiency and reducing errors which 
has been published by the Avery 
Label Co. 

The 16 page booklet offers useful 
tips on filing procedures, how to 
minimize errors and maintain or- 
derly filing cabinets with the least 
amount of work. Fifteen simple 
rules are listed to standardize filing, 
so that folders can easily be located 
in filing cabinets. 


Circle no. 83 on reader service card. @ 
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NOW...STATEMENT 
AND VARYING 
QUANTITIES OF 
PUNCH CARDS ARE 
AUTOMATICALLY 
MAILED BY THE 
#\ NEW PHILLIPSBURG 
INSERTER! 

















































































The new Phillipsburg Inserter keeps pace with 
electronic data processing equipment by extending high speed mailing 
advantages to punch card billing. The new Phillipsburg 
smoothly and accurately selects a statement card and a varying quantity of individual 
charge cards from one station, feeds other material, stuffs the envelopes, 
imprints postage, counts and stacks in one continuous sequence. 
There are models available for handling full and short column cards. 


SEND FOR BROCHURE 


Complete information on the new Phillipsburg 
Inserter for punch card billing and setting up punch 





De FineR PRODUCTS THROUGH 


' Bell & Howell G 


PHILLIPSBURG 






cards for automated mailing are detailed in a 
brochure available from Bell & Howell Company, 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 





Circle No. 16 on Reader Service Card. 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


Training on the job or at home. 
Inform yourself and your staff 
with a study course for people 
without technical training or ex- 
perience. No advanced mathe- 
matics required. 


Prepare now for the new genera- 
tion of Accounting Machines 


Over 4 years experience in 
Programming Training 


Write for Free Brochures: 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 


Inc. 
Se PROGRAMMING SECTION 
420 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Member National Home Study Council 
Circle No. 18 on Reader Service Card. 








CLASSIFIED 


Accessory Equipment 


PANELS & WIRES, ETC. NEW—PWI RECONDI- 
TIONED & GUARANTEED—IBM . Write for list, 
we quote. A. E. Bohlander, 16638 E. Warren, 
Detroit 24, Mich., TU. 2-4634. 





Used Equipment 


FOR THE BEST PRICE contact us on Used Data 
Processing Equipment. We buy & sell IBM 
control panels & wires, IBM & Remington 
Tabulating Equipment, Card Housing Equip- 
ment (All types and makes). Consult us on 
your systems conversions. Universal Business 
Equipment Co., 533 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Illinois, HArrison 7-4878. 





WANTED: 
SHORT PROGRAMMING TIPS 


Have you a favorite pro- 
gramming trick, gimmick, or 
shortcut that you want to 
share with our readers? Write 
it up in 300 English words (or 
less) and submit it. We will 
pay $10.00 for each one used. 

GILLE ASSOCIATES 
22nd Floor Book Tower 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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BOOK SHELF’ 


SUPPLEMENT TO CUTTING THE COST OF YOUR EDP INSTALLATION, 
Canning, Sisson and Associates, Inc., 1140 South Roberston Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35, Calif., 1960, 25 pages. The Supplement is free to all pur- 
chasers of the Report, otherwise it is $10. 


The Supplement goes into the findings of the Pentagon fire and tells 
of the recommendations made by the Factory Insurance Association for 
protection of computer installations, tapes, and punched cards. There are 
recommendations for the design of a computing facility which would 
prevent the errors at the Pentagon. The Supplement covers six areas: 
Lessons Learned from the Pentagon Fire, Equipment Fire Protection 
and Tape Combustion Factors, Installation Requirements of Transistor 
Machines, Seven Studies of Organizations with Transistor Machine In- 
stallations, Comparisons of Installations in Organizations Surveyed, and 
Basic Air Conditioning Requirements for Installed Transistor Machines. 





— Seen in Print 
| 
COMMUNICATIONS: THE VITAL LINK, Electronic Age, 
Spring issue, 1960. 


Electronic systems, such as RCA’s DaSpan, 
bridge the final gap between computers and con- 
trols and make automation possible. 


WHAT A UTILITY HAS LEARNED WITH EDP by R. N. Drei- 
man, The Controller, August, 1960. 


First hand advice from the assistant comptroller 
of Pacific Gas and Electric Company on preparing 
the company, designing new systems, and fitting 
the computer into the corporate structure. 
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DATA PROCESSING 


Now in one split-wired printing on your 
data processing equipment you can imprint 
2 and 3 identical sets of labels to address 
follow-up mailings, identify different sets of 
forms and documents for inventory and 
warehouse controls — ledger accounts — ad- 
dressing of incoming and outgoing accounts. 


This AUTOMATION/LABELATION 
DOUBLE and TRIPLE “split-wired” inno- 
vation by allen hollander permits data proc- 
essing equipment to print the same informa- 
tion simultaneously, side by side, cutting 
machine time 50% with DOUBLE and 
6624% with TRIPLE labels. 


able-stik DOUBLE and TRIPLE Pin Feed 
Labels come in multiple perforated widths, 
so they can be easily broken apart after 
printing and can be affixed manually or 
mechanically (with the able-stik 2-Way 
Dispenser) . 


Check these time-saving 
and economy-production features 
of able-stik Pin Feed Labels: 


Fanfolded — feed into machine right from box 

Refold automatically without manual operations 

e@ Superior non-smudge surface gives clear reading 

impressions 

Unbroken jumbo pack with no missing labels 

gives longer runs 

Rewinding is eliminated by simple pack-flipping 

operation 

@ Precision punched sprocket holes feed smoothly 
and uniformly 

@ No hangnails or confetti to jam costly machinery 

Store 75% more labels in former shelf space 





allen hollander 
company, inc. 


385 Gerard Avenue, New York 51, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleveland 


Factories: New York, Cleveland 


Circle No. 19 on Reader Service Card. 
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90% to 6674% 
MACHINE TIME 


with NEW able-stik 
DOUBLE and TRIPLE 
PIN FEED 
pressure-sensitive LABELS! 














A BC LUMBER CO. A BC LUMBER CO 
654 WASHINGTON AVE 654 WASHINGTON AVE 
LYN, NY. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





ABBY LUMBER CO. ABBY LUMBER CO. 
S5TH ST., BROADWAY S5TH ST. BROADWAY 
WOODSIDE, N.Y WOODSIDE, N.Y. 





ABBOTT LUMBER 
AND ’ 
1497 FULTON ST. 

OOKLIN, N.Y. 


allen hollander company, inc. 
385 Gerard Avenue, New York 51, N. Y. 


Send me free Portfolio of Data Processing label Ideas 





Title. 





Company 
Address 
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editorial 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL AGE is emphasizing more and more that we cannot separate the 
human being on the job from the human being at home. 

“Try as he will,” says Dr. Himler, a psychologist at the University of Michigan, 
“the individual himself cannot prevent his relationship on the job from influencing 
his home or vice versa. It would be most helpful if every employee could check his 
personal problems in the cloak room and then devote himself fully to his job during 
the remainder of the day. We know that doesn’t happen. If it did we could probably 
dispense with many of our managers. In reality, whether they realize it or not, much 
of the time of managers is spent in getting people to work together efficiently in 
spite of personal problems, attitudes and motives which they bring with them.” 

The trend to conversion to data processing systems in many companies is com- 
pounding the problem. These devices, as discussed in our editorial last month, are 
creating a whole new series of personnel problems for management as well as for the 
displaced, disrupted and disorganized human beings directly involved. When these 
problems are recognized and put in their proper perspective solutions can be de- 
veloped. 

In spite of the great strides made in automating the office, human beings still com- 
prise our most vulnerable factor. Men are promoted in business for their skill and tech- 
nical knowledge, often being put in a position to manage other people without having 
the techniques of handling people. Many times executives are too busy with their en- 
gineering problems to bother with human psychology, yet an executive must be an en- 
gineer of human beings as well as of inanimate electronic systems. He cannot substi- 
tute laws of physics for laws of human nature. Neither job analysis nor engineering 
textbooks cover the human side. The science of man analysis is necessary. 

A business executive spends around 60 or 70 percent of his time in direct consulta- 
tion with other people. Many of these contacts are private interviews, or as Dr. Him- 
ler prefers as a more expressive term, in interpersonal contacts. The word interview 
has been used so often in connection with employment techniques that other uses are 
overlooked, the counselling, salary increase, warning, referral of an employee else- 
where, discharge, job evaluation, exit, and other types of interviews. In fact, new uses 
of interviews are in development all the time. 

Employee opinion interviews, for example, are necessary to supplement question- 
naires. For questionnaires alone do not reveal the true picture of employee opinions. 
Although interviews sometimes fall short of getting all significant factors, they are 
still the best instrument for getting close to a human being to find out his thoughts, 
wishes, feelings and motivations, and to find out how to influence him constructively 
for your benefit as well as his own. 

Another use of the interview technique is the employee appraisal study. The term 
merit rating is being discarded, since it carries the unpleasant connotation of passing 
sentence on employees. But in the interest of productivity we need to make periodic ap- 
praisals of employees. The idea of passing judgment on someone is eliminated if we 
think of the appraisal interview as an instrument that attempts to evaluate his serv- 
ices and then help him to help himself. In effect, this is the goal of all counselling inter- 
views. The appraisal interview offers a most effective channel through which the em- 
ployee can be taught and motivated to organize himself in relation to his job so that 
everyone, including himself, will profit. 

Further details regarding this vital subject of how human beings must deal with 
each other in a new world of data processing machines will be covered in our Decem- 
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Want 
More Information... 


on any of the products or services repor'ed or advertised in this issue? 


It’s Free... 


Simply circle the number on the card below that corresponds to the 
number appearing with the item reported. 


PRINT YOUR NAME, title, address, etc., plainly, detach and mail. 


—for free information 


on items mentioned in this issue of DATA PROCESSING 
Please send information and literature on items circled below. 
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Want 
More Information... 


on any of the products or services reported or advertised in this issue 


It’s Free... 


Simply circle the number on the card below that corresponds to 
number appearing with the item reported. 


PRINT YOUR NAME, title, address, etc., plainly, detach and mail. 
No postage needed. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
Postage will be paid by— 
GILLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


22nd FLOOR BOOK TOWER 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














modern management! 


Ever since man has had a job to do, he All of the 36 billion-dollar businesses in the 
has found tools to help him do it easier. United States as well as thousands of other com- 
You, as part of a modern management team, panies already look to MAC Panel for products 
are just as vitally interested in finding and that assist their compa-  cececccccccccccccces 
using the tools that will create greater effi- nies in the methods of 
ciency in all phases of your operation. modern management. 
MAC Panel Company is a leading producer For a catalog illustrating 
of quality control panels and components... the complete line of MAC 
a complete selection of precision-engineered Panel products and more 
products for use with IBM Punched Card information concerning 
and Data Processing Equipment. These are how MAC Panel can help 
the tools that have been designed to perform you in your business, 
jobs that benefit your entire organization. write today! 


MAC PANEL COMPANY e HIGH POINT, N.C. 
Branch Offices in: New York, New York 7 San Francisco, California MAC 
Representatives throughout the United States, in Canada, and Latin America 
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WILSON JONES [Gryline] NYLON POST BINDERS 


solve the record binding problem of thousands of companies with machine tabulating departments. 

No hidden entries, no wasted margins, because the arch is in the post, not the pages! The secret is in 

“GrayLine’s” strong, flexible posts. Just bend and plug in. A single binder holds up to 3,000 marginal- 

punched sheets...and they all lie flat when the binder is open at any position. 

No protruding posts or locking mechanism. The new flat-top locks are flush with the covers, top and: 
bottom. “GrayLine” Binders stack level, slip easily in and out of crowded shelves. Ask your stationery 
dealer or tab supply source about them today, or write to Wilson Jones—inventor of the Nylon 


Post Binder. 





WILSON JONES 


209 S.JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6 











READ EASIER STACK & RACK 
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